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NOTES ON THE FIFTH IDYLL OF THEOCRITUS. 


14 Ov TE ye Aaxwv 
TOV Bairav arédvo’ 6 KaAacOidos. 


THE matronymic no doubt indicates Lacon’s servile birth, as Fritzsche said, but 
it may perhaps be intended also to define it. A slave has officially no parents (Ar. 
Av. 764, Plaut. Capt. 574, Mart. 4. 83, 11. 12, al., Philostr. V. Ap. 1 p, 319 Kays.; 
cf. Menand. fr. 533) and, where the name alone is deemed insufficient, is described 
as gwpa avdpeiov (yvvackeiov) w (7) dvoua . . ., Sometimes with a note of birthplace, or 
age, or previous owner,’ but without names of parents. Where however a slave is 
sold or manumitted in infancy together with the mother, the names of the two may 
be mentioned together ;* and evidently a slave so acquired in childhood, or oixoyevijs, 
might use his mother’s name, when he wished to ape the solemn style of his betters, 
with the assurance that it would mean something to his audience. The position of 
such a slave must always have been better than that of one acquired later in life,’ 
and I suggest that Lacon’s touchiness on the subject of his servile status (5 ff., 74), 
Comatas’s resentment at the younger man’s challenge (35), and the somewhat bitter 
tone of the whole poem—all a little puzzling—are explained if Lacon is a wervna and 
gives himself the airs of one while Comatas is not. If that was what was in 
Theocritus’s mind, he has only hinted at it, but the hint is reinforced by the information 
that Comatas knew Lacon as a boy (37), and to ancient ears it may well have been 
broader than to ours.‘ If this is not fanciful, o KaAas@idos will imply slave, as you say (5), 


but a cut above you—and Comatas, having no parents to counter with, drops the point.® 


1 Cf. Rec. ad. Inscr. jurid. gr. 2 p. 255, Calde- 
rini, La Manomissione p. 199. 

2 E.g. 1.G. ix. 1.42 Ipatias Oéwvos adinre édevGE- 
povs Evmpaiw xai 7d €& a’ras waddapiov wp dvoua 
Awpiwv. When the mother is manumitted 
together with sons or daughters of maturer 
years the relationship often appears (e.g. Collitz- 
Bechtel, S.G.D.I. 2041) ; otherwise olxoyevets are 
commonly mentioned without the mother’s name 
(an exception is J.G. ix. 1. 189), though in Roman 
Egypt, where olxoyéveca is of legal importance, it 
sometimes appears in formal documents (Hunt 
and Edgar, Select Pap. 311, Mitteis-Wilcken, 
Chrest, 1. 206). Both father and mother may be 
mentioned where the conditions of manumission 
include an obligation to them (S.G.D.I. 1708 rpe- 
gérw 6¢é Myjda ZwoiBrov rov técov warépa kal Tay pa- 
répa Swow kal evox nuovigérw). The father appears 
where he is a citizen manumitting his own base- 
born children (e.g. J.G. ix. 2.71); and in Thessaly, 
though the genitive which there often follows 
slave-names has been otherwise interpreted 
(Calderini, of. cit. p. 194; cf. however J.G, ix. 
2. 804). Otherwise fathers are extremely rare 
(Boeckh, C.1.G. 2. 3014, Lanckoronski, Stadte 
Pamphyl. 2. 200. 38—both of Roman date). In 
literature, apart from captives (¢.g. Cassandra in 
the Agamemnon and Philopolemus in the Captivt), 
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the only other slave that I recall who mentions 
his parents is Sosia, son of Davus, in the Amphi- 
truo (365, 614). In the Miles (373) Sceledrus 
asserts that his ancestors for four generations 
have been crucified, but perhaps means no more 
than that he believes them to have been slaves. 
Finally, there is occasional talk of the position 
a slave may have occupied in his native country 
(Menand. fr. 828 ; cf. 547, Hor. C. 2. 4. 13). 

For olxoyéveca in Egypt see Raccolta Lumbroso 
49 and Gnomon of the Idiologos § 67 with the 
commentary in B.G.U. 5. 2. 66—references 
which, with that to Mitteis-Wilcken, I owe to 
the kindness of Mr H. I. Bell. 

3 On the position of wervnae at Rome see H. 
Blimner, Rim. Privatalt. p. 288. In Greece the 
majority of manumitted slaves are oixoyeveis 
(Calderini, op. cit. p. 204). 

4 In Id. 4, the nearest to 5 in tone of the 
bucolic idylls, the relations of the interlocutors 
are again only hinted. Battus knows the iocal 
people but not the recent news (1, 5, 58) and 
must be supposed to have returned to the district 
after an absence. 

5 I have sometimes wondered whether the 
puzzling rév LvBapiray in I may not be ironical 
like Lacon’s wAev@epe in 8, and mean this slave 
with the aivs of a burgess, the contemptuous dade 
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I do not know where Bechtel, on the basis of Hdas 6. 55, proposed KvAac@idos,? 
but the conjecture has met with more success than it deserved, for KaAa:6is appears 
to be as good a name as KvAac@is; and in the Herodas papyrus the first three letters 
of the name have been variously read, but Mr. A. D. Knox regards vd as ‘ fairly clear.’ 


89 adv te TommvArdo de. 


The verb does not mean to murmur, nor yet to make a hissing notse (C.R. 26. 244). 
Clearista is trying to attract attention and uses, not the audible aside of the young 
woman at 8, 73, but the directer method of a Frenchman with a taxi—the explosive 
hiss written by us fst, by the Romans st, by the Greeks citra, Yirra, or irra. 
Ilormifecv is used in the same sense by Timokles fy. 21: kat rapiovta Peidirmov 
mavy | tov Xapepirov réppwhev amidov tov maxiv | erormvo’, cir’ exéAevoe TEpTELV 
capyavas. 

go Kype yap 6 Kparidas rév rowpeva Aetos VravTav 


> 4 
EKPLGLVEL, 


Actos is commonly understood to mean smooth-skinned,? but it is incredible that 
6 Kparidas Actos should mean smooth-skinned Cratidas, and, since the smoothness of 
Cratidas’s skin is constant, not more credible that such an adjective should be com- 
bined predicatively with a verb of motion. Aeéos is not elsewhere used figuratively 
of persons, but its opposite, tpaxvs, is common, and the adverb appears in an 
appropriate sense in Solon (fv. 23 Diehl, from Ath. Pol. 12. 3): Kat pe cwridAAovta 
Aeiws tpaxrv exdhaveiv voov, “Ymravtav is regularly used of intentional encounters, and 
the meaning is no doubt when in gentle tempey he runs to meet me. It is possible that 
the scholia, which gloss Aeios* 75s, and probable that Virgil, who writes (Ecl. 3. 66) 
at mihi sese offert ultvo meus tgnis Amyntas, so took the word; and it is appropriate that 
Lacon should set against the advances of Comatas’s love not only the beauty but 
also the complaisance of his own. 


100-103. 


These two couplets addressed by the competitors to their respective flocks 
interrupt the exchanges dealing with Clearista and Cratidas, which are resumed in 
104 with a connexion looking back to 96 f. The scholia regard 100 f. as an aside, 
but if the lines are pure aside it is inconvenient that they should follow the exact 
pattern of the couplets which form part of the singing-match. It seems better 
therefore to suppose that Comatas’s attention is drawn for a moment to his sheep 
and that he frames his order to them in the form of a couplet for competition, Lacon 
necessarily following with a similar couplet whether his goats have provoked it or not. 


” , , ” A , 
105 €ore d€ por yavAds Kvrapicowvos, exte de Kparnp, 
epyov IIpagtreAevs. 


Of course those commentators are right who regard the ascription to Praxiteles as 
merely a way of saying that the bow] is very fine; and of course the great Praxiteles 
is meant, not a younger sculptor of the name obligingly produced by the scholiasts. 
At Rome, sculptors ascribed their own works (Phaedr. 5 prol. 6), and connoisseurs 
pieces in their collections (Mart. 4. 39), to Praxiteles to enhance their value. 


=.Bipra of Comatas’s next speech showing what <vuBapirns (as compared with Oovpios) in the 3rd 
was intended. Wilamowitz’s excision of 73 re- cent. B.c., or (as perhaps one should rather say) 
moves some of the difficulties in 1, but it does in the mind of Theocritus. 

not explain how Lacon, a slave, could be called 1 Cf. Wilamowitz, Textgeschichte p. 134. 

6 Xvfapirns, and, for other reasons, it seems to 2 And was possibly so understood by Rufinus, 
me improbable. The problem is however com- since A.P. 5. 28 is reminiscent of this context : 
plicated by our ignorance of the meaning of cf. Hermes 15. 456. 
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Comatas’s object is the same, but, as befits a hexameter-speaker, he follows a more 
heroic example. When Menelaus wishes to commend a mixing-bowl, he says it is a 
genuine Hephaestus (Od. 4. 617, 15. 117), naming the artist to whom other Homeric 
heroes ascribe their principal treasures (cf. Od. 24. 75, Jl. 2. 101, 8. 195). Comatas, 
a comparatively realistic rustic, names the most eminent human artist he has ever 
heard of; the goatherd in /d. 1, a rustic still, but on a far higher poetical level, 
stands between the two—ti Gewv daidaApa, he says (32). That the real Praxiteles 
never made such an object in his life is both probable and, except as heightening the 
naiveté of the boast, irrelevant. 


108. K. axpides, ai riv ppaypdv trepradnre Tov apov, 
py pev AwBaonoGe tas apréAos+ evri yap adar, 
A. rot rérruyes Opnre, Tov aimrdAov ws épeOifw * 
ovTws Kvppes Onv Eepeficere THs kadapeuTas. 
109 av’ac Scodd. (&8a vel d8a: HS?T idem est): &fas, adrai = v.1., non 
intellegitur { Wilamowitz | 
’Axpis is the word nearest to hand for orthopterous insects of the cricket-grasshopper- 
locust kind, and is used, in one place or another, to explain arréA«Gos, Bpovxos, Bpvxos, 
Kopvoy, partis, pautaf, tapvoy. I agree with Mr Norman Douglas (Birds and Beasts of 
the Gk, Anthol. p. 187) that the insect which damages vineyards is more likely to be 
locust than cricket or grasshopper.? Since these axpides hop rather than fly, they are 
probably the immature ‘ hoppers’ or ‘ voetgangers’, for successive stages of which 
Bpovxos and arréAeBos seem to be the more specific names: for on Nahum 3. 17 
(efjAaro ws atreAcBos 0 TuppiKTOs Gov, ws apis exiBeBynxvia ext ppaypodv év pepe wayous ° 
6 jAvos avéretAev Kat apjAato) Jerome writes, attelebus ... parua locusta est inter locustam 
et bruchum, et modicts pennis veptans potius quam uolans semperque subsiliens: et ob hanc 
causam ubicunque orta fuerit usque ad puluevem cuncta consumit quia donec crescant pennae 
abive non potest, and again . . . quod bruchus nthil aliud faciat nist semper in tevva sit et 
absque alis cibo et uentrt serutat: attelebus autem saltem modtcas assumat alas et cum in altum 
wolave non posstt, tamen de terra exsilive mtitur :* cf. Theophr. fv. 174 ;° Plin. N.H. 29. 92.4 

At the end of 109 da: is printed (sometimes with suggested emendations) by 
fifteen of the eighteen editors at whose texts I have looked, and those who explain 
it say that it means pubescentes and seem mostly to regard it as a noun. Meineke 
writes it 4@ai and treats it as an adjective with the same meaning. Legrand hesitates 
between da: and ata:, but prints ata:, accepting, mon sans fatve toutes véserves, an ex- 
planation from the scholia—ereipot, tovTéeo tiv wpiot Kat daov eixos Deppavbeioa Two 
njAtw. This however cannot be right: ayuaeAo are vines, not grapes, and it is leaves 
that the locusts damage rather than fruit, with which their jaws are ill adapted 
to deal. 

If GBat (or éBai) were better attested, and if there were evidence that it meant 
pubescentes, one could stomach it,° and cite Cant. 2. 15, muacare piv aAwrekas puxpods 
ddavifovras dpmreX@vas* Kai at aGumreAo ypwv Kumpifovoa, But, after all, this type of 
argument is addressed with more cogency to the custodian (as it is in Canticles) than 
to the thief, and if you want a reason or an excuse to keep the fox from your grapes, 
you had better say to him what he said to himself in the fable (Aesop. 32 Halm)— 


1 For the damage done by locusts to vines see as a species of the latter. See also Hes. and 
Ar. Av. 588. Two vases depict them inthe act: Phot. s.v. dxopvois. 
Pfuhl, Mal. u. Zeichn. fig. 212, C.V. Oxford 2, 4 On these insects generally see Keller Ant. 
II D X. Plagues of grasshoppers however occur Tvterwelt, 2. 455, Pauly-Wissowa 8, 1381. 
(B. P. Uvarov, Locusts and Grasshoppers p. 167, 6 I will not argue that the season is autumn 
Times Nov. 3, 1934, Pp. 12, Nov. 6, p. 14). (83) and that the vines therefore are not pubes- 
2 Migne, P.L. 25. 1325, 1330. centes, for I very much doubt whether the rules 
3 Theophrastus distinguishes dxpls, the full- of the game these two are playing require their 
grown locust, from drréAeSos but regards Bpoixo. couplets to be either true or consistent. 
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dudaxés eiotx. And nearly a hundred years ago Hermann, in a review of Meineke’s 
second edition,! defended ata: with the words: nimmt man an dev Hivt habe um dite 
Heuschrecken abzumahnen gesagt, seine Weinvaben seien ja diivy, und nichts bey thnen zu 
holen, so scheint diess das Richtige. Hiller is the only editor to heed him, but the 
defence is perfect, and indeed I cannot understand why it has been so widely missed. 
AZdos is the opposite of yAG@pos,? and the normal food of the Acrididae comprises the green 
parts of varwus higher ( flowering) plants ;> indeed it would even seem that when trees 
are damaged by locusts, it is not because they eat the leaves but because they nibble 
the leaf-stalks in search of moisture and so cause the leaves todrop.* Persuade your 
locust (or grasshopper) therefore that the plants are ada, and you have no more to 
fear. “A@ac or &8a:, a variant unknown to the older scholia,5 is, as Wilamowitz says, 
no more than the common misreading of f and v, and afa: is not much more remark- 
able : cf. Nic. Th. 368 ainvnor II, afnvnon cett., 506 avarenv: afarenv BP, aBardejv p. 

In Lacon’s answering couplet Fritzsche said that €pe#i(m meant zvrito, and the 
current translations are: See, crickets, see how vexed he be! see mastery goatherd botling ! | 
"Tis even so you vex, I trvow, the veapers at thetr toiling, and Cigales, voyez combien j’agace le 
chevriery ; ainsi agacez-vous ausst les moissonneurs. But the rasping din of the cicada was 
almost universally admired by the ancients (cf. 29), nothing that Lacon has lately 
said is calculated to annoy Comatas, and, if that is what Theocritus means, he is 
anticipating inappositely the comments in 120, 122 on the ill-temper shown in the 
couplets which precede. The meaning was rightly given by the scholia (ws épare rdv 
airod ov mapepeBifovTa pe ets aptdAav, ovtw Oy Kai tyeis epeOilere Tovs Oeproras eis Epyaviav), 
and Wuestemann, the only commentator besides Fritzsche to notice the couplet, 
accepted their view; but he spoilt it by fanciful additions of his own, and a word of 
explanation may not be out of place. The couplet resembles in a general way 16. 94 
avika tértié | tomuevas evdiovs trepvrAaypevos v¥obe Sevipwv | axet ev akpeudveror, and 
Theocritus has in mind the insect’s habit of keeping up its chirping through,the heat 
of the day when other beasts and men take their siesta (Aristophon fy. 10 mviyos 
bropeivar Kat peonpBpias Aadreiv | réer7, Ar. Av. 1095, cf. Hes. W.D. 584, Scut. 396). 
Its noisy persistence is a challenge to the labourers as that of the frogs is to Dionysus 
at Ar. Ran. 209 ff., and epeOifev is used as at 2 Cor. g. 2 6 tuav firos HpEebice Toi's 
aXeiovas. Lacon means see how the readiness of my answers keeps Comatas on the stretch, 
and Comatas, at 143, admits that the contest has been long drawn out. 

The scholia rendered xadapevras by Gepioras, and everyone has followed them, but 
I do not know whether they are right. The word, which elsewhere means angler, 
might here be thought equivalent to rots xaAapwpevovs, which would normally mean 
gleaners. I confess to wondering however whether it may not mean rots dAowvras, 
the people who separate the grain from the xaAdp7; for these, unlike other labourers, 
have a special reason for emulating the cicada and working through the heat of the 
day (10. 48). 

138. mavoacGar KeAopar Tov Tomeva. tiv d€ Kouara 
Swpettas Mopowv trav apuvida, 


Since 1. 80 Comatas and Lacon have been engaged in capping couplets, and the 
umpire, Morson, now intervenes forbidding Lacon to reply to Comatas, and award- 


1 Ztschrft f. d. Alterthumswiss. 1837, p. 228. ‘ Ib. p. 74. To illustrate the importance of 
This paper is not reprinted in Hermann’s Opus- moisture to these insects, the author cites the 
cula. case of a swarm devouring the damp washing 


2 E.g. Theophr. H.P. 4. 12. 3 atrn dé [) piga] from a clothes-line but sparing the garments 
avaiverar kad” Exacrov éviauréy, €l0’ érépa mddw adwo = already dry. 


THs Kepadys Tod cxolvov KaBlera, TrovTo dé Kai év 5 "Aureos among the glosses to #8n in Hesy- 
TH Spe pavepdy idetv, Tas piv atlas ras 6€ xAwpds cChius presumably indicates that it was known 
xadieuévas. to him. 


3 Uvarov, op. cit. p. 73. 
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ing the prize to the latter. The contest resembles in general outline, though not in 
detail, two others in Theocritus. The balanced songs in /dd. 7, 9, and Io are not 
formally in competition and may be disregarded, but in Jdd. 6 and 8 there are singing- 
contests. In 6, Daphnis, who has challenged Damoetas, begins with 14 lines 
addressed to Polyphemus and twitting him with his apparent indifference to the 
advances of Galatea; Damoetas replies with 20 lines in the form of the Cyclops’ 
answer, and the poet announces that between the two no decision is possible. Here 
it is to be noted that there is no umpire, and that Damoetas’s song corresponds only 
in theme and not in length to that which it answers.!_ In Jd. 8, Menalcas challenges 
Daphnis to a competition, which is judged by an unnamed goatherd. The songs 
consist of four elegiac quatrains? and a set of eight hexameters on either side, and 
the prize is then awarded to Daphnis. In this example it is to be observed that 
Daphnis’s fina] hexameters have little connexion in theme with Menalcas’s.* 

In Jd. 5 Fritzsche and Hiller consider the decision to represent no more than the 
poet’s whim. Others have tried to explain it. So far as 1 am aware four explana- 
tions have been advanced, but of these two deserve no more publicity than a foot- 
note. The third is that of Wilamowitz,® who considers Lacon a Stimper with no 
imagination. In my opinion he exaggerates the difference between the two, but, in 
any case, in view of Lacon’s handicap, of which more presently, I do not think lack 
of originality a fair ground for decision. The fourth is that of Legrand (Etude p. 163) 
and Cholmeley, who suppose that after 137 Lacon hesitates in his reply and is 
disqualified—in other words that the contest turns on the ability of one singer to 
improvise couplets in answer to the other. And at first sight this view receives some 
support from the text. At 5. 22 Lacon says ‘I will sing a match with you until you 
cry Enough,’ and might be supposed to mean ‘I will cap couplets with you until 
you can think of no more’; and the same condition might seem to be implied at 8. 7, 
where Menalcas says he will beat Daphnis if he can prescribe the length of the 
singing, and Daphnis answers that Menalcas will not win even if he sings until he 
bursts. In this poem however the decision is pretty plainly given on other grounds, 
for the final exchanges are announced beforehand as the last (62), and though it 


tion must needs be an agon, and there is inevit- 
ably some general resemblance between this and 
those ; there is, however, a much closer resem- 
blance to the singing-competition in 8, the pro- 
ceedings, like the songs in 7, are described as 
Bovxodcacuds (5. 44, 68; 7. 36), and if analogies 
are to be looked for outside Bucolic, skolia, 
Theogn. 1039 ff., and the aulodiae in p. Ox. 1795 


1 Hermann (Ofusc. 8. 333), followed by Mei- 
neke, supposed that six lines of Daphnis’s song 
have fallen out after 16; but the simile in 15 f., 
though only lightly attached to what follows, is 
quite intelligible and does not afford real ground 
for suspicion. Haupt’s opinion (Ofusc. 1. 177) 
that 41 has replaced a genuine verse, and that 
the songs are multiples of seven, also seems 


im probable. 

2 For the present purpose the exact number 
of quatrains is immaterial, but I assume that 
Hermann was wrong in excising 57-60 and 
Wuestemann right in supposing that one of 
Daphnis’s quatrains is missing after 52. I do 
not think it has been pointed out that the 
elaborate balance of 33-48 is continued in 53-60 
where Menalcas sings of the pleasures of love 
as compared with other pleasures, Daphnis of 
the pains of love compared with other pains. 
Menalcas’s quatrain 49-52 thus lacks a pair. 

3 Since this paper was written A. von Blu- 
menthal has advanced, in Pauly-Wissowa (5 A 
2011), the surprising opinion that Jd. 5 contains, 
not a singing-competition, but the parody of an 
agon such as is found in Aristophanes and in the 
Certamen Hesiodi et Homeri, A singing-competi- 


(Collect. Alex. p. 199) seem to offer a more 
promising field, though the scope of improvisa- 
tion in skolia is obscure. Neither in 5 nor in 
4. 32 ff., where von Blumenthal also detects it, 
can I see any sign of parody. 

4 One is that of Wernsdorf (cited by Kiessling 
p. 78) that Lacon is jactantior, stultior animique 
impotentioy, but this, even if true, is no ground 
for deciding a musical competition. The second 
is that of L. Deicke ( Jahresb. d. Gymn. zu Ratze- 
burg 1912), who holds that Lacon loses because he 
counters Comatas’s negative in 132 with a posi- 
tive. It is true that this does not happen else- 
where, but if it were against the rules (and there 
is no apparent reason why it should be) it is 
mere stupidity of Lacon to infringe them, 

5 Textgeschichte p. 123: see p, 7o nN. 4. 
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would be possible to explain the adjective as due to the historian of the contest, the 
decision is given after an equal number of exchanges on either side, there is no 
suggestion that either competitor is at a loss, and, since, as has been noted, the last 
two exchanges are hardly connected in theme, there is no apparent reason why 
either competitor should stop until his whole repertory is exhausted. 

In /d. 8 therefore it seems plain that the award is made on the intrinsic merits 
of the songs, and we should probably assume that it is so also in 5, for, in the first 
place, Comatas’s last couplet, delivered before Lacon’s supposed default, seems to 
assume the victory, and in the second, a competition in which the decision turns on 
B’s ability to match sentiments propounded by A, is open to the obvious objection 
that B starts with a prohibitive handicap. Not only can A select themes to suit his 
own style, but he can produce verses made beforehand while B must needs improvise ; 
and even if A improvises, he has the additional time provided by B’s answer for 
consideration. It would indeed be possible to imagine a contest in which A’s 
second venture pursued a theme introduced in B’s first response, when A’s advantage 
would be confined to the first exchange. It is worth remarking therefore that 
nowhere in 8, and only twice in 5 (g2, 120), is A’s subject suggested by B’s last reply. 

In view of these considerations it seems pretty plain that the main point of the 
competition cannot be the readiness with which B improvises on a succession of 
themes set by A, but even if the point is the intrinsic merit of the songs rather than 
their relation to each other, B, except in the last exchange in 8, does in fact accept 
(seemingly as a matter of course) the themes set by A; and since the competitor who 
begins thereby has a definite, if more limited, advantage, one would suppose that 
the question who was to begin would be settled, as at cricket, by lot. And at 8. 30, 
where the challenger opens, we are told that this is so; at 6. 5 however Daphnis 
begins not for this reason but because he is the challenger, while at 5. 78 Lacon, the 
challenger, invites his opponent to start as if this were the natural order, though 
earlier in the poem (30) he has been invited to do so himself.? 

These facts may perhaps encourage a doubt whether the poet may not have been 
more anxious to introduce a singing-contest into his poem than careful to define its 
exact terms,* but since the contests are there, and in two of the three decisions are 
reached, it is legitimate to observe that there is little or no difference between the 
performances of victor and vanquished. This however is not very surprising. In 
the first place, the poet, unless his aim, as for instance in the Mezsterstnger, is farce, is 
bound to make the match a close thing and to do his best, or near it, for both sides 
alike, and in the second, if, like Fritzsche and Hiller, we complain of the verdict as 
arbitrary, he may reasonably reply that we have heard only half the evidence, These 
are singing-competitions, and though the verses are part of them they are not the whole. 








1 These points are noted by Legrand, Etude 
p. 163. 

2 Legrand’s explanation (on 6, 5) is not very 
satisfactory in itself and does not take account 
of all the facts. In Virgil Ec/. 3 the challenger 
begins: in 7 and g the preliminaries of the con- 
test are not disclosed: in 5 the songs are hardly 
in competition. In Calpurnius Ec/, 2 the point 
is decided by a preliminary game of morra, On 
the grounds of decision in V. Ec/. 3 see C.R. 
47. 2106. 

3 At 139 Morson seems to have forgotten 
them, for the lamb which Comatas receives is 
not a prize offered by Morson but Lacon’s stake, 
and mpocxplve: rather than dwpeira is the appro- 
priate verb. I have dealt with some passages 


which provoke similar doubts in C.Q. 24. 146. 

In 5 Wilamowitz says der Unterschied liegt 
tiefer als in dey mangelnden Erfindsamkett. Lakon 
bringt allerdings nichts als Parallelen zu den uner- 
schopflichen Einfadllen des Komatas, and certainly 
the reader becomes a little bored with Lacon. 
But, given the follow-your-leader convention, it 
could hardly be otherwise when Comatas always 
has the initiative and the contest extends to 
fourteen exchanges, though Lacon is never so 
close to Comatas as Daphnis, the ultimate victor, 
to Menalcas in 8. 33-48. AsI have said (above 
p. 68), Lacon claims, and Comatas admits, that 
the fight has been hard, and if Morson had been 
of Wilamowitz’s opinion he ought to have inter- 
vened much earlier. 
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The decision must turn on the combination of the poem, which we are given, and the 
music, which we must take on trust. And in 8, unless I am mistaken, the umpire tells 
us as much; for when he prefaces his award with the line (82) adv ri 73 oropa Toe 
kat epipepos, © Addvi, dwva, I understand him to commend both the words and their 
rendering,’ and to echo, in effect, Gorgo’s applause of the Argive singer at 15. 146 
—oABia dooa icatt, tavoAPia ws yAvKd puwvei, 


143. ToK’ 10n 


> 
GVVTApLav TaV Gp.vov. 


IIox’ 75y in the sense of at a long last has hitherto been defended only by Meineke’s 
citation of A.P. 12.91; but 75y moré is cited by L. and S. in that sense from Mitteis- 
Wilcken, Chrest. 2. 87 and has it also at Isocr. 6. 29, Philipp. 4. 10, 2 Clement 13. 1. 
That is the regular order of the words in the common sense of before now, though zor’ 
76n also occurs (Aesch. Eum. 50). Since 75y in senses approximating to demum and 
denique is sparsely illustrated in the lexica, it may be worth adding that rdr’ én (in 
that order) is fairly common (Aesch, P.V. 911, Ag. 971, Dem. 16. 27, 18. 193, 21. 55, 
59- 82, Aeschin. 1. 23, Lys. 1. 19, 12. 66, 25. 22, Isocr, 12. 25, ep. 6. 9, Polyb. 3. 118. 11), 
and I have noticed 76 so used in Demosthenes also with evrav6a (35. 30; cf. Thuc. 
4. 35, 6. 44, 7. 44, Aeschin. 2. 39, 3. 140), erecta (44. 30), pera tavTa (43. 12; Cf. 
Thuc, 1. 118), tnvixavTa (45. 9); also with ovrws (44. 10, 59. 15) and rovro (10. 28, 
24. 62). Thuc. 4. 78 has ard rovrov 75n, and no doubt the list could be largely 


increased. 
145, alyes euat Oapocire xepovyides. 


Modern editors unanimously accept Ahrens’s xepovrides, a word not otherwise known 
but plausible in the sense of xepovruwoar. Kepovyides however provides a better 
contrast with the tpayioxa of 141, and the peculiar feminine of xepovyos can now be 
paralleled by the capPadrovyides which Herodas sets beside his capPadovyxy (7. 19, 53). 
A. S. F. Gow. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


1 The two explanations of the decision known Wilamowitz's opinion (Textgeschichte p. 123) is 
to me disregard this line. Wernsdorf again de- based on an analysis which seems to me fanciful. 
tects a superiority of morals in the victor ; 











NOTES ON HERODOTUS. 


A TRANSLATOR, being obliged by the nature of his task to attend to every single 
successive phrase of his author, however plain the meaning may seem, and to 
consider the intelligibility of what he renders to the uninitiated, sometimes discovers 
points of real difficulty which have escaped even the most thorough commentators, 
or arrives at fresh solutions of old problems. That is my excuse for publishing 
here a number of detached observations on Herodotus, which have suggested them- 
selves to me while making a new translation during the last four years. 


1.674 dv (i.e. "Opeotnv) ci Kkoprcodpevos Teyens eTeTappodOos eooy. 


—the last line of an oracle in which the Pythia informed the Spartans that only if 
one of their citizens brought home from Tegea the bones of Orestes would they be 
able to conquer it. All editors and translators that I know are, with a single 
exception, divided between two unexampled and unacceptable interpretations of the 
word eritappofos: (1) ‘master’ or ‘ conqueror,’ e.g. Schweighauser, Bahr, Laurent, 
Rawlinson, Godley, Liddell and Scott ; or (2) ‘ patron’—so Blakesley, Stein, Curtius, 
How-Wells, Legrand, explaining as a reference to the familiar transference of an 
enemy’s tutelary deity (like the Palladium of Troy) to one’s own city, so that in this 
case the Spartans would become, as it were, the @eot excrappobo of Tegea, 

Abicht alone gives émi:téppofos its proper sense Ponds, for which it was an old- 
world equivalent such as the Delphic oracle loved. But he seems to take the words 
as meaning ‘ you will then have Tegea for an ally,’ for his note runs thus: ‘ erurap- 
pofos episch =adjutor. Die Tegeaten erhielten in der dorischen Schlachtordnung den 
Ehrenplatz auf dem aussersten linken Fliigel.’ 

If, however, Teyéns be construed with xoproodpevos as a (poetical) genitive of 
‘place whence,’ ezitappofos becomes intelligible: ‘whom if thou bring home from 
Tegea, thou wilt be an helper,’ that is, to your countrymen in the war. And in the 
event it was Lichas, one of the Spartan dyaOvepyoi, who proved ‘a helper.’ * 


(1) 1, 984 6 €repos Tov Erepov KixXAos Tolar T pOpaxXE wae potvovol éxte VYnAOTEpOS 

Tov pev Tpwrov KikAov of TpopayxeEedves eior AcevKol, . . . Svo d€ ot TeAEvTaiot 
ciate 6 prev Katapyvpwpévous, 6 O€ KaTaKEXpYvTwpevo’s EXwV TOs Tpopaxedvas, (OF 
Agbatana.) 

(2) 164? mpoicyopevos (Harpagus) é7ea, ws of Kataxpg ef BovAovrac Pwxarees 
TpPOMaAYXEMVE Eva povvov TOV TELXoUS EperWat, 

(3) 3, 151! dvaBaivovtes Exi Tois TpomaxXEwVasS TOV TEixeos Of BaSvAwvos 
KATWPYXEOVTO. 

(4) Xen. A. 7, 8, 13: otk edivavto AaPeiv tiv Tipow> vYynAH yap iv Kal peyaAn Kai 


~ »” C 4 \ , »” 
TpOoLaxXewavas Kal avdpas ToAAOVS Kal paxipous ExovTA, 


These are the four occurrences in literature of the word zpopaxewv, of which the 
meaning is involved in uncertainty. The renderings in Lidd. and Sc.°, ‘ bulwark,’ 
‘rampart,’ have the advantage that they make no proper sense in any of the four; 
for clearly the word always means some fart of a wall or fortification, not the 
fortification itself. 


* Such interpretation need not prevent us,as recognizing here an instance of Delphic am- 
Mr. J. D. Denniston points out to me, from  bages. 
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The normal interpretation among commentatators and translators, adopted by 
Lidd. and Sc.°, is ‘ battlements’; in French, créneaux, or, more precisely, merlons ; 
in German, Zinnen. That is, tpoyayewv would mean one single crenellation. It 
cannot be denied that battlements, as we understand the word, albeit triangular 
instead of square, are to be seen on Assyrian reliefs; nor that three of the passages 
refer to Oriental fortifications, and all four to places in Asia. It might further be 
noted that Suidas equates the word with eraAfgis, ‘ parapet.” But though possible in 
passages (1) and (4), and even in (2), if the demolition be regarded as a purely 
symbolical act of submission, this meaning does not suit (3), unless it can be 
extended to take in the whole top of the wall; nor—and this is a fatal objection— 
does it explain the form of the word, 7 p 0-paxewv. 

Taking the form into consideration with the other available hints, we seem to 
arrive at some projecting (zpo-) portion of a wail, higher than the rest (1), which 
increases its defensibility (4). I suggest that only such a meaning as ‘ bastion’ or 
‘advanced tower’ satisfies all the requirements. Hesychius, indeed, equates the 
word with zipyos, and the above may be what Schweighauser meant when he 
rejected ‘ parapet’ and rendered ‘ quaelibet ex turribus quibus distinguitur murus.’ 
But the idea of projection requires to be brought out more strongly. 


117° eBovrAevov oKoTewv OKWS TOL TE TOLTW KATA VOoV Ka! ey® Tpds TE yLvopevos 
dvapapTyTos wy Te OvyaTpt TH oH pyTE avUTH ToL Elnv avhevTys. 

Practically all editors and translators render the datives: ‘in the eyes, in the 
sight, of.’ This is impossible. Even were Harpagus giving a false excuse for 
having failed to murder the infant Cyrus personally (anda comparison with his true 
reasons in ch. 109 shows that on the whole he is not), he could not urge the fear of 
being thought of by Mandane and Astyages as a red-handed executioner (av@evrtys) : 
for he had intended that his delegation of the unpleasant duty to the cowherd should 
remain unknown and that Astyages should think his own murderous order punctually 
executed by Harpagus himself. The dative must therefore be a dativus incommodi 
with at@évrns, and the motive one of inward sentiment, not of public appearance: ‘I 
sought some means, while carrying out your order, to avoid staining my own hands 
with the blood royal.’ This true interpretation I have found nowhere but in Rawlinson. 


120! : éxdXee Tovs alors TOV paywv of Td éeviTvidy Of TAUTH Ekplvay, amLKOpEevous 
de eipeto 0 ’"Aotudyns TH Expivay of Tiv Oyu. ot d€ KaTa TavTa cimaV... 

Here tavry has nothing more recent to refer to than ch. 108;* and it is 
rendered even stranger by the question of Astyages and repeated answer of the 
Magi, which could hardly follow if ra’ry had just reminded a reader of the precise 
content of the xpio1s. Some word is needed, however, to recall the reader’s mind to 
what was last reported in ch. 108. At Thucydides 1, 132%, a corrupt rovro has been 
detected as concealing rdre; and it is worth considering whether here also rore has 
not been corrupted to rai‘ry, perhaps under the influence of ravra in the line below, 
assisted by the following 77. For a similar use of rére, which would suit admirably, 
we need not look farther than 122! (ofa 8) émurrdpevor aitixa rote TeAEvTHTAL SC. TOV 
Kipov), where rore refers back to the same point in the narrative as it would do here. 


185° émoiee (Nitwxpis) . . . Tov Te ToTapdy OKoALWWY Kal Td Opvypa Tay EAos, ws O TE 
rotapds Bpaditepos ein . . . Kal oi TAdOL Eewor TKOALOL és THY BaBvAwva, 

To say éroiee tov rotopdv cKoAidv ws ot Adour Ewor GKOoALoi is indeed sense, but 
rather elementary. Nor does it declare the true purpose of Nitocris (according to 


* Stein cites 7, 105 rovTw dé és Adyous €AOdv reference of the second rovrw is much eased by 
. kal Urapxov tv Tw Aopicoxw To’TWkaracricas the immediate reference of the first. 
Macxdunv, where the certainly very remote 
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Herodotus), which was, to make the journey from Assyria to Babylon a lengthter 
business and so deter her Median neighbour from meddling. The truth may 
therefore be cxoAaio.. The comparative of this adjective is used by Herodotus at 
9, 6’, and the corruption would be explicable both from general similarity and from 
the occurrence of cxodco- twice or thrice just above. 


214* ravtnv tiv paxny, doar 8%) BapBapwv avipov payor éyévovTo, Kpivw ioyupotarny 
yever Gar, Kat 51) kat ruvOdvopyas ovrw ToUTO yevopevov, 

So far as I see, translators, and such editors as have a note here, explain: ‘ rovro= 
TavtTnv THY paxnv’ and render xai 5)... yevouevov: ‘and I am informed that the 
battle took the following course.’ But not only, in such close proximity to the 
feminine antecedent, would avriv yevouevny be natural, if not absolutely necessary, 
but xai 67) xai cannot simply be a transition. It must imply a climax,* and that 
climax is here the transition from Herodotus’ personal judgment, «piv, to its actual 
confirmation by reports about the battle which he has received, rvv@davoyor. The 
meaning is: ‘ This battle I consider to have been the hardest on record, and, in fact, 
I learn that such was actually the case.’ Totro thus=7d5 ravrnv tiv paxnv yever Oat 
isxuvpotdtnv. In Attic there would probably be no pronoun at all ; but Herodotus’ 
not of pronouns is in other respects also not quite the Attic: see Stein on I 1, 13 
and 5, 16. 


I] 15. Herodotus here criticizes by reductio ad absurdum the opinions of certain 
predecessors + whom he vaguely calls oi “Iwves, on the definition of Egypt. He 
begins by saying «i dv BovAdpcOa yvopnoe tHot "Idvwv ypaoOa ta wepi Aiyumrov, of 
page Td Aé€AtTa potvoyv eivaa Aiyvaroyv, and proceeds thus: if Egypt is the 
Delta only, then, since the Delta is admittedly of recent formation, the Egyptians 
are a new people. He then draws the quod est absuydum conclusion in the following 
terms (§ 3): GAX’ otre Aiyvmriovs doxew agua tw AéEATa TH VTd ‘lwovwv Kadeo- 
Bevo yevérOar, aici Te civar €€ of avOpirwv yéevos éyéevero. 

The words r@ AéAta . . . Kadcopévy are, as they stand, inexplicable. If they are 
to mean ‘that which the Ionians call the Delta,’ we require ro t7d ’Iwvwv AcAra 
kaXdcouéev: the repeated article would have to be deleted. Moreover, even if the 
meaning might be ‘the Delta, as the Ionians call it,’ AeAra was not a peculiarly 
Ionian name, but the general one for all Greeks; and, if Woods explains that ‘the 
Ionians are taken as the representatives of the Greeks, because the early settlers in 
Egypt were chiefly Ionians,’ such a subterfuge is impossible in a passage where 
ot “Iwves is being used in a very special sense throughout. 

Stein explains: ‘the Delta, as the Ionians use that term.’ This is an accurate 
translation, but impossible in the context. For the peculiarity of the ‘Ionian’ 
doctrine lay, not in a wider or narrower application of the word AéAra (their definition 
of its extent, as quoted by Herodotus in § 1 above, seems the normal one), but in 
vestvicting Egypt to the Delta. The required text is therefore dua ro AeAta tr vrd 
"lovey <Aiyitty> xadeouévw, and this reproduces exactly the ‘ Ionian’ doctrine as 
given by Herodotus just above: gai 7d AéAta povvov eivar A’yurrov. 


ch. 16. Much has been written on this chapter ; but the crucial difficulty, which 
I believe can only be explained as due to muddled thinking on the part of Herodotus, 
has never been clearly pointed out. After demolishing the ‘Ionian’ definition of 
Egypt in the way we have just described (c. 15), Herodotus continues: « dv nels 


* In Herodotus, that is: for the (chiefly t Or perhaps one predecessor only,—Heca- 
Platonic) use of xai 6} xai in pure transition, see _taeus. 
Denniston, Particles, 256 f. 
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opus mepi avtov (the antiquity of the Egyptians, and their progress downstream as 
the alluvial land extended) yivicxopev, “Iwves ovw cd ppovéovor mepi Aiyvrrov. This 
concludes the syllogism and triumphantly marks the defeat of the ‘Ionians.’ Then 
he proceeds: «i S5¢ dp0y é€orse » yvopyn TOV "Lovo, “EAAnvds Te Kai avrovs 
"Iwvas drodeikvups ovk eruatapévous Aoyifer Oar, of pact tpia popra eivar ynv racav, Evpwrnv 
te kai ’Aginv kai AcBinv. rtétaprov yap 54 odeas Set rpooAoyifer Gar Aiytrrov 7d AeAra, et 
pyre ye eore ths ’Aoins pyre ths AcBins: ov yap 5) 6 Neidds yé eos KATA TOUTOY 
tov Adyov 6 THv’Acinv ovpifov ty AtBiy. Tov AéAra Se rovTO Kata 7d O€d TepippHyyvuTas 
0 NetXos, wore ev Tw petagi ’Acins te kal ArBins yivor’ av. Herodotus’ objection to the 
tripartite division of the earth is intelligible. ‘The Nile divides Asia from Libya.’ 
But the Nile flows on both sides of the Delta. Therefore the Delta must be a fourth 
‘continent,’ as it belongs neither to Asia nor to Libya. The insoluble difficulty is, 
that Herodotus’ objection is valid whether or not the Delta be equated with Egypt. 
Yet he himself apparently thinks it valid only on the opinion of the ‘Ionians ’ that 
Delta=Egypt. That, in the context, can alone be the meaning of the initial 
hypothesis: «i 0p0) ears 1) yvwopn tov “Idvwr. 

The difficulty remains unaffected by making od yap 5) . . . Av8in interrogative, 
or by reading 7 there for ov. These are expedients intended to cure another muddle. 
When Herodotus gets to . . . tis ’“Aoins pate THs AcBins, he need only add: ‘for the 
boundary between Asia and Libya is supposed to be the Nile,’ and his argument 
would be complete. But since he has just proved that the Delta must then be 
a fourth continent, he mixes refutation with hypothesis, and says: ‘ for on their 
showing the boundary between Asia and Libya cannot be the Nile, but in fact that 
river divides and leaves us the fourth continent between Asia and Libya.’ xara 
Tovtov* rdv Adyov resumes «i pO éote 1) yvwun tov "Idvwv: for Herodotus’ false 
limitation of the scope of his criticism dogs him to the end. To make it mean 
‘according to the Ionian (and general Greek) view that the Nile forms the boundary 
between Asia and Libya,’ either by reading 4 for od (Gomperz), or punctuating 
interrogatively (Rawlinson), or translating ‘ the Nile is not, as it would be according to 
their account, .. .’ (Abicht), is to mistake the whole structure of Herodotus’ argument. 


100°, Nitocris takes revenge on certain Egyptians by having them to dinner 
in a subterranean room, and during the dinner letting the waters of the Nile in 
through a pipe, so that they are all drowned. Herodotus describes the room as oixnpa 
repiunKkes trdyacov. The commentaries have no note on repiyyxes; the translators 
(and Liddell and Scott) render it ‘spacious, extensive, very long, very large, huge.’ 
But the word can also mean ‘ very lofty’; cf. N 63; v 107; 183; and cf. devdpea ovpavo- 
pyxea below 1384,—another Homeric touch. This is the meaning required here. If 
a subterranean chamber is very high, its floor must correspondingly be very far 
below the surface of the ground, and thus the diners would be well below the level of 
the Nile—a condition indispensable to the success of Nitocris’ scheme. 

1082 rovs té of AiPovs Trois ... Komirbevras és Tov ‘Hdfaiorov rd ipov, eovtas 
peyabet TeptpynKkeas, ovTo Hoav of EAKvoarres. 


Here again there has been the same failure to recognize that zepcyujxns means 
‘very tall.’ If the Aé@o. were not, as Stein supposes, the dvdpsavres of ch. 110, then 
at any rate they were obelisks, Yet the current rendering is ‘ huge masses of stone.’ 
That péyas and péyeOos can refer to height no less than size is well known (cf. peyadei 
iynAdrarov 1, 203!): German, French and Italian all show the same confusion 
between ‘ big’ and ‘tall’ (gross, grand, grande). 


* What Abicht thought was gained by reading rovrw» I do not see. 
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110?/- Darius wishes to erect his own statue in front of one of Sesostris, but 
is forbidden to do so by an Egyptian priest, on the ground that he has not equalled 
the achievements of Sesostris, who succeeded in Scythia, where Darius failed. 
Aapeiov pev vev A€yover Tpds Ta’TA GVyyVoOpuNnV Tonoad Gat. 

cvyyvopnvy tonogac@ae is unique in Herodotus, if not in Greek literature. 
Elsewhere he has ovyyvwpnv éxevv (ioxev), meaning ‘to pardon.’ On the analogy of 
other verbal nouns with oct Oar, cvyyvwpnv rovetoGac should be equivalent to the 
simple verb ovyytyvwoKxewv, which in Herodotus never means ‘pardon,’ but always 
‘confess, agree, admit, give in.’ This, then, is the meaning here. ‘ Darius, when he 
heard this, admitted that the objection was just,’ ‘gave way.’ Hitherto translators 
and lexica have taken the sentence to mean ‘he forgave the priest for his boldness 
of speech.” Commentaries are silent. 

It is possible that in Plat. Rep. 472a ocvyyvwpnv €xev means ‘admit,’ like 
cvyyvopnv twovetoGar here: mavv ovyyvouny E£EUs, OTL €LKOTWS apa. WKVOUV , . . OUTW 
tapadogov Aeyev Adyov; but in the only other passage which Lidd. and Sc. cite 
for the sense of ‘acknowledgment ’ or ‘ confession ’"—H dt. 7, 13? avyyvwpnv pou Exere 
OTe ayxiorzpopa SovAevoxac—that meaning would make nonsense. Xerxes asks his 
council to forgive him for changing his mind, not to admit that he changes it. 


116. To prove that Homer knew of the legend which made Paris arrive in 
Egypt with Helen on his return from Sparta to Troy, Herodotus cites (§ 3) Z 289 ff, 
which shows at least that Paris on that voyage touched at Sidon. He then 
apparently goes on (§§ 4, 5) to quote 6 227 ff. and 351 f., which refer to the presence 
in Egypt of Helen and Menelaiis respectively after the fall of Troy. Then he sums 
up (§ 6): €v rovrows Toioe Erect EnAoi OTe yTioTaTO Ti €s AtyuTtov "AXeEavdpov rAdyyv ° 
opovpect yap 1) Lupin Aiyvary, ot d€ Potvixes, Tov eats  Vidwv, ev TH Dupiy oiKkéovor. 

Editors since the time of Schaefer* have seen that S$ 4 and 5, containing the 
quotations from 6, must be deleted; for they prove nothing with regard to » €s 
Aiyurtov ’AXcEdvépov zrAavn, which Herodotus in his summing-up deduces from the 
Z-quotation alone. The intrusive paragraphs have always been described as an 
interpolation. They do prove, however, that Homer knew the second part also of the 
Helen-in-Egypt legend, which Herodotus relates below in ch. 119. 6 351 (Atyirrw 
pe ere Sevpo Geoi pepawra veer Oar | exyxor, érei ov oduv EpeEa TeANEToas ExatopwPas) coincides 
precisely with 1197: drorAéev oppnpevov aitov ioxov aro... AaPwv dvo radia... 
evroua oea éeroinoe; and 6 227 ff., besides showing that Helen was in Egypt when 
Menelaiis arrived, mentions an Egyptian named Oas, who at least puts us in mind of 
the Owvs in Herodotus’ version of the legend (113°; 11472; 115'). 

Stein (Einl. xlv n. 6) has a large collection of passages which Herodotus in 
some way introduced into his work as afterthoughts but had not yet incorporated 
in the text. It is more probable that 2, 1165 is such a misplaced note, made by 
Herodotus when he found further Homeric passages that would enable him to prove 
the poet’s acquaintance not with one only but with all parts of the Egyptian legend, 
than that it comes from the pen of an interpolator. We shall later find more 
examples of Herodotus’ own ‘ interpolations.’ 


117. The above theory of ch. 116 suggests an explanation of a textual 
phenomenon in the following words (which immediately succeed 116° cited above) : 
Kata Tavta de Ta rea Kai TOd€ TO Ywpiov ovK HKLeTa GAG pariota SyAot OTe ovK “Oprpov 


* Only Bahr and Woods protest, because first, rovrowws roio. éreot may well (?) refer to all 
(1) the former passage proves Helen’s sojournin three citations; and (3) there is no trace of 
Egypt (which is not what H. wishes to prove); interpolation in the MS. (!). 

(2) though sdyovpée . . . olxéovo. refers only to the 
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ra Kumpia ered éote aX’ GAAov tTivds. Most editors since Valckenaer have seen that 
they cannot obtain sense here without deleting the words kai rode rd ywpiov, or, at 
least, 7d xwpiov ; they then take dyAoi impersonally. But if Herodotus wrote simply 
kat Tdde TS Xwpiov ovK Kurta KTE, (SnAot being personal), there is a very good reason 
for the intrusion of xara ratra de ra érea, or, what may have been the original form, 
Kal TavTa, Ta €rea, For rdd€ 7d ywpiov (like 116° rightly understood) refers only to the 
single quotation from Homer, Z, which originally stood in the text. An alteration 
having to be made in view of the absorption of the other two quotations, xai rode 73 
xwpiov was replaced by xai tatra ta érea, which, as in 116°, may refer to three 
quotations as easily as to one. Kai rdéde 7d xwpiov then became a marginal variant, 
and in our tradition it has been drawn back into the text.* 


125! erownOn dé de aity 7 rupapis, dvaBaOpav tpdrov, Tas peTeZerepor Kpoooas, ot dé 
Bwpidas dvopafovors Tovattnv TO TpOToOV EreiTe ETOINTAV AUTHV, HELPOV KTE. 

In all editions this passage has been wrongly punctuated thus. It should run 
as follows : éo1Oy dé Gd airy 7) tvpapis. avaBabpwv tporov (ras peTeEETEpot Kpdocas, ot 
dé Pwpidas ovopafover), ToavTyv TO TpwTov Ereite Eoinoay avTHv, Hepov .. . ToravTny 
resumes the whole sentence up to that point, on account of the parenthesis, and every- 
thing from avaBabpuor to avtjv belongs to the temporal clause ‘introduced’ by ee:te, 


127-129. These chapters contain two more instances of Herodotus’ supple- 
mentary additions (above p. 76). One of them has already been detected by Stein, 
and before him by Blakesley. In 127% the sentence describing Chephren’s pyramid, 
Tupapioa Toujmat, és EV TA EKEiVOV PETPA OVK aVijKOVTAY (TAaA’TU yap Ov Kal HpeEts EneETp?)- 
gapev), XXX Umodcivas Sé Tdv mpwrov Sopov . . . Exomevnv THS peyaAns olKoddpnoe, iS 
interrupted at the point marked x xx by the following note, illogically attached by 
yap, and supplementing in fact the description of Cheops’ Pyramid : ovre yap treore 
oiknpata tro ynv, ovre Ex TOU NetAov SiuwpvE twee €s aityv Gomwep €s TiV ETEpHY peovTa” 
du’ ofxodounpévov dé avA@vos éow vnwov Tepippecr, ev TH aitdv A€yovor Keioar Xeora. 
But albeit Herodotus has failed to amalgamate this addition satisfactorily with its 
context, mere intelligibility requires that the stop after peovoa be removed, and, since 
it is unbearably harsh to supply 7«xe mentally after péovoa, that de be deleted. The 
sentence then joins the large number of idiomatic cases where a dozep-clause 
attached to a negative sentence has a fresh verb of its own: cf. Soph. Az. 1384 ff. 
o¥8’ erAns rapov / Oavdvte twode (Ov EpvBpica péya | ws 6 oTparnyds ovmiPpovTHToS 
portwv |... xo Evvapos 7OeAnaoadtyHv/ airdv éexBadreiv. A good discussion of the 
idiom and further references may be found in Shilleto’s note on Thucydides II 42%. 
With the present text and punctuation, the dé-clause stands in opposition to the 
preceding ovre-clause, and every reader, until he reaches the last word Xéoza, 
imagines that he is reading about the /essey pyramid. 

There is a second ill-absorbed insertion. In 127! Herodotus passed from 
Cheops to Chephren by the transition BacrActoas 5¢ tov Xéora tovrov Atyvmrioe EAeyov 
TevTnkovTa €Tea, TeAevTHOavTOs Sé TovTOU exdé~arGae tiv Bacrdninv tdv ddeAdedv avTov 
Xéora. Similarly, when he had done with Chephren, he passed on to his successor 
thus (127 fin.+129 init.): Baowretoa: 5é EAXeyov Xeppnva e€ wat wevtyjKovta éTea XXX 
peta d€ tovtov BactActoa Aiytrrov Muxepivoy éAeyov, Xéoros waida, Between the two 
halves of the transition is interposed a notice (ch. 128) which embodies a confused 
memory of the Shepherd Kings. The result is not only to spoil the connection, but 


* This reconstruction has the appreciable fact, though I do not myself consider it relevant, 
additional advantage of avoiding the dvravd- that ywpior, in the sense of ‘ passage,’ is not again 
kaos Of érea. I must, however, mention the found before post-classical times, 
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to deprive tovrov of its true antecedent: for as the text stands, rovrov must refer to 
the shepherd Philitis mentioned in ch. 128. 





143. Since How-Wells describe 2, 143 as ‘important as illustrating the fact 
that Herodotus used the [js Ilepiodos of Hecataeus as a guide-book,’ and since the 
chapter has even found a place among the fragments of Hecataeus in Jacoby’s 
collection (fr. 300), it seems timely to point out that this chapter is very far from 
proving any mention by Hecataeus of the incident with the priests at Thebes 
(whether in the Ijs Iepéodos or in the IevenAoyiar, with which Stein [Einl. xxvii] 
is inclined to connect the passage). (1) It is highly improbable that Hecataeus 
would tell a story so decidedly against himself: even Herodotus does not do that ; 
and (2) if Hecataeus had told the story, there would have been no point in Herodotus 
repeating it ;—borrowing of details, as about the crocodile (if that borrowing is 
a fact), is a very different matter. Herodotus picked up at Thebes, probably from 
the ‘ priests,’ a little anecdote about the behaviour of a previous visitor, which, not 
without malice, he passes on to his hearers. The passage does not so much as prove 
that Herodotus had ever read Hecatzeus. 


142-6. The Hecataeus-passage stands in a section which was demonstrably 
inserted by Herodotus in a context already brought to completion. 


The whole Egyptian Aoyos (that is, for practical purposes, book II) falls into 
two halves, an ethno-geographical and a historical. gg marks the transition: 
PEXpt pev TovTov OYis TE Eun) Kal yvwun Kal ioropin Tatta A€yovod Eat, Td SE ard TOS. 
Aiyumriovs eEpxopat Aoyous epewy Kata TA yKovov' mpocéeotar SE TL avTOITL Kal TIS emis 
oy.os. But the history of Egypt is bisected again into the periods before and after 
Psammetichus ; in the earlier (99?-141) the sources are purely Egyptian, in the later 
(147?-end) Egyptian accounts can be checked by Greek ones. This second sub- 
division is clearly marked at 147': Tavra pev vuv avrot Atytmrruoe A€yovor, doa dé of Te 
G&AXow avOpwroe kai Atyvrrioe A€youor Opodroyéovtes Toto. GAXOWL Kata TavTHY TiY YwpHV 
yever Oar, tavr’ 76n ppacw* rpoveorar SE Te avToior Kai THs Euns dYros.* Tatra here has 
no antecedent in our presenttexts. For what precedes is a disquisition of Herodotus’ 
own (142-6) on the antiquity of the Egyptian, and the newness of the Greek gods 
and on the conflicting chronology of Dionysus and Pan in the two systems (see 
below) ; of this disquisition, though it employs Egyptian data, no one could say: 
TavTa . . . avrot Aiytmruon A€yover. The antecedent of ravra is, as we have said, the 
whole section 997-141. Yet though Herodotus failed to harmonize his insertion 142-6 
with its context at the end (so that tatra became meaningless), he provided a 
transition to it at the beginning (142*) by duplicating ravra . . . A€éyovox (1471) thus: 
és pev toodvee Tov Aoyou Atyimrriol te Kai ot ipees EAeyov. Observe that he has here 
added the superfluous xai oi ipées, so that he may pass on smoothly to the scene in 
the temple at Thebes (143).7 

How-Wells describe 142-6 as a ‘digression’: but the faulty connection shows 
that the passage was not originally planned as such by Herodotus. For comparison, 
consider the true digression on the Egyptian warrior castes (2, 164-8), for which 
Herodotus claims his readers’ attention at the very moment when Amasis and Apries 
are about to join battle. It appears to begin and end abruptly (gor d¢ Aiyurriwy 
érta yévea, 1641; Tatra Toicr aici Sopyvpopéovat edidoro 1687), but the setting is skilfully 


shortly to follow. 

¢ Asimilar technique of repeating a sentence 
from the close of a section at the beginning, or 
vice versa, is found also in Thucydides, where he 
has to introduce a speech or excursus into a part 
of his history already finished. 


* Herodotus repeats here the statement zpoc- 
éorar 5€ rt avroior kal ris éujs Syros already made 
in 991 for the whole section 99?-end, not because 
bys has played no part in 99?-141 (cf. the 
pyramids !), butin preparation for an eye-witness 
account of the Labyrinth and the Lake of Moeris, 
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prepared. 163? xai of te mepi tov ’Ampinv emi tovs Alyvrtiovs yurav Kal of wept rdv 
"Apacw émt tovs <eivovs. ev te 5) Mwpéeude modu éyévovto dudorepor kal mreipjoer Oar 
épeAXrov dAAHAwV ; 1691 Eerecre SE ovvidvTes 6 Te “Ampins aywv Tods Exikovpovs Kal 6” Apacts 
TavTas Atyurrious GTiKOVTO €S Mopepdev ToAwy, cuveBadrov. The single moment of 
joining battle is bisected by an artificial separation of intention (re:pyjrerOar EnedAov) 
from act (avveBadrov). Thucydides uses exactly the same device to make room for 
digression : 7) 7" SuevoovvTo avTovs amoméeumre.v = 29} evdus GT ET €MLTTOV | 56° TO oTOpa. 
SuevoodvTo KAycew = 59° ExAnov Tov Apeva EvOus, 

In the insertion 142-6, reference is made to Heracles, Dionysus and Pan. 
These, Herodotus says (145'), are considered by the Greeks to be the youngest gods, 
but are placed by the Egyptians among the most ancient. He then proceeds to 
prove this as far as concerns Dionysus and Pan, and to suggest an explanation; but 
for Heracles he merely refers to a previous passage (‘HpaxXei pev 5) doa aitoi 
Aiytrroi dac.—in contrast to the Greek estimate—etvar érea és “Apaow PacrdAéa, 
SedjAwrai por mpoobe 1457) and indicates during the explanation (146') that he has 
already made a similar suggestion with regard to Heracles. The reference here is to 
chs. 43-5: and our interest is aroused when we notice that those chapters also appear 
as an intrusion in their context. 

In chs. 41-8, Herodotus treats of the various animals which the Egyptians 
sacrifice to their gods. 42 begins thus: (1) dou pev dn Avds OnBaséos tdpuvrac ipov... 
Oiwy dmexdpevor alyas Oiovor . . . (2) door dé tov Mevdnros extynvtae ipov, .. . atyav 
dmexdpevor dis Ovover. Herodotus then proceeds to give the reasons for (1) and (2) in 
that order. A iepds Adyos to explain the Theban abstinence from rams (OnBatoe pev 
vuv . . . dua tade AEyovuor Tdv vopov Tovde Gdior TePHvar) OCcupies the rest of 42; but 
the explanation of the Mendesian aversion from goats does not come until 46! (ras de 
53) alyas Kal Tovs Tpayous Twvée eivexa ov Ovover.. . ot eipnuevor). Because the Theban 
explanation (42) involved the mention of Heracles, Herodotus has made this a 
reason for attaching a disquisition (irrelevant, but closely connected with 145 f., 
where the reference to it occurs) on a comparatively recent Greek hero Heracles, 
named after, and confused with, an ancient Egyptian god. 

43-45+142-6 must thus be regarded as a single complex, which Herodotus saw 
himself compelled to divide into two for the purpose of inserting it in his Egyptian 
Asyos with the minimum of disturbance. The recognition that these parts are of 
later date than the context may have important consequences. For the question 
arises: what excited Herodotus’ interest in the chronology of the Egyptian gods 
after his researches on Egypt were substantially complete? Both in 43* and 145? 
the Egyptian datings of Heracles, Dionysus and Pan are given in years before the 
accession of Amasis (érea és "Apaow Bacrreioavta, és “Apacw Bacrréa). But the 
accession of Amasis, who reigned from about 570 to 526, represents no decisive era 
for Egypt, and there was no reason why Egyptian informants of Herodotus should 
reckon to a point of time which then lay more than a century back. The adoption 
of Amasis’ reign as the teyminus is only intelligible if this information was originally 
conveyed during or very shortly after the veign of Amasis.* Hecataeus, whose travels 
fall in that period, comes to mind at once; and two other indications point to him as 
the original recipient of this Egyptian information on chronology: (1) his actual 
mention in this context (143), though we have seen that the passage itself has 
no necessary connection with Hecataeus’ writings; (2) the theory of Meyer that the 


that they should select the reign of Amasis as a 
kind of Epoch; but if we look upon them as 
naturalized foreigners, this is not wonderful, 
that reign being the one in which these first 
formed an important class [ii. 178]’). 


* Explanations hitherto given are (1) How- 
Wells, after Stein (‘ the reign of Amasis is men- 
tioned as marking the end of Egyptian inde- 
pendence ’), and (2) Blakesley (‘if these were 
the real aboriginal Egyptians, it would be strange 
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Greek chronology found in these chapters (145*) is Hecataean (see How-Wells I 
Pp. 440). 

Tentatively, therefore, these ‘interpolations’ may be explained as a sign that 
Herodotus, after writing his Egypt-Adyos in its original form, became acquainted 
with the calculations of Hecataeus (probably in the IevenAoyiar) and attached them 
to a theory of his own on the Egyptian origin of Greek religion. It is in these 
sections, we may observe, that there occurs his mention (44) of a Forschungsretse 
to Tyre. 

1481 érouncavto AaLipivOov, oAiyov vrép THs Aipvyns ... Keipevov’ TOV eyo FSH 

eidov Adyov pe lw. 

Commentaries on this sentence are confused. ”“H6y can be construed either with 
etoov or with Adyov peéelw. 

(1) 759 with Aoyov pefo. In this case, 76y has the force of ‘ erst,’ ‘erst recht’ in 
German: ‘we have now got to something really beyond description.’ Cf. Ar. 
Ach. 315 tovro totros Sevdv nbn Kat tapagixapSiov (quoted by Stein, who wrongly 
traces this emphatic force of 75y to 2 6): it is of purely temporal origin).* With 
this construe, either (@) there is a brachylogy for rdv éya eidov, Kat Adyov Sy pélw 
éoti—which the order of the words makes difficult ; or (b) e’Sov = eiSov é6vra, which is 
un-Herodotean. (Stein therefore suggested ‘statt «iSov sollte eipov stehen’; but 
etpov does not remove the difficulty.) 

It is preferable (2) to take 76) with etdov ; there are two possibilities then open. 
(2) ‘Here we have at last reached something that I myself saw (referring to 
mpoceata. S€ TL avToIoL Kal THS Euns OYros 147'), and it is beyond description; there is 
here the same brachylogy as under (1) (6). Better (6) regard Aoyou péfw as substituted 
for a superlative, so that the simple sentence would run e.g. rdv eya 75n e’dov péyiorov, 
‘which is the greatest I have ever seen,’ with the idiomatic Greek attraction of the 
adjective into the relative clause.t Herodotus confused the grammar by this substi- 
tution of Adyov pe(w, because ‘the greatest labyrinth I have ever seen’ conveys little 
impression, and Adyov pew leads on better to the concrete comparisons which follow. 


155! 7d xpnotiprov TovTo eore pev Anrtovs tpdv, ev rode dé peyddy idpvpevov Kara Td 
DeBevvetixdy oroua Tov NeiAov avarXeovte ard Oaracons avo. 

The city is on the Sebennytic branch of the Nile just the same whether you ave 
sailing up ov down. The emphatic specification avarX. axd OaAdcons avw only has 
meaning if Herodotus is stating on which bank of the oroua the city stood. This self- 
evident observation is nowhere to be found except in the commentary of Dean 
J. W. Blakesley (London 1854), who proposes ev defua before avarAcovr..f This is 
correct in point of word-order and of fact, for Buto (identified with the modern Abti 
or Ibtt) certainly lies west of the Sebennytic mouth. It is, however, impossible to 
be sure about the form, as Herodotus also uses éwi defca in such cases (e.g. 1, 51°). 











* Neither passages like #dn 6¢ #xovoa ds... 
(7, 354) nor #dn dé rives Ayovot ws . . . (2, 175°)— 
cited by Abicht—nor & rdvrwv dvipav Hin 
BarXtoTra am’ Epywv avocwrdarwy Tov Biov xryod- 
peve (8, 106%) are relevant. The basic meaning 
in these places is ‘ere now,’ ‘as yet,’ as in the 
suggested explanation (2) (b) of the present 
passage. 

+ This is the interpretation which How-Wells 
intend by their note ‘ #dy ‘‘so far’’ with Adyou 
péfw (L. and S. s.v. I. 5). L. and S. le, 
after citing passages like 8, 106% (above n, *), 


where #57 is joined to a superlative, continue 
‘So with a comp. #dn . .. Adyou méfwy [sic !] 
Hdt. 2, 148.’ But, as I have tried to explain, 
this connection of #5 with the comparative is 
abusive, and not envisaged by the author. 

t Neither in Engiand nor on the Continent 
does Blakesley receive the attention which 
despite obsolescence and incompleteness he de- 
serves. He had two important scholarly quali- 
ties: independent judgment and the power of 
putting the right question. 
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NOTES ON HERODOTUS 81 


15528 kai 6 ye wnds (loosely for réuevos) tps Anrots, ev tw Sy 7d xpnorypiov Ext, 
autos Te TUyXavEL ewy peyas Kal Ta mpoTvAata exer és tos Séexa opyviewy, Td SE por THY 
pavepov iv Odpa péyworov mapexopevov ppdow. eore év TH TEepeved TOVTH AnTovs vyds (in 
the strict sense) €£ évds AlMov werompévos és TE UYos Kai és pijKOS, Kal Tolxos ExarTos 
rovToww. ivos* TeavEpaKovTa TnXEwv TOUTWY ExacTov éoTt, 7d dé KaTarTéyacpa THS OpoPys 
GAXos erixectas AiMos Exwv THY Tapwpopida TeTpaTnXvV. 


As to the meaning of éor . .. éxaordv éore (which Blakesley alone has suggested 
may be corrupt) the commentators are unanimous and unhesitating. ‘...a shrine 
made of one stone whether you look upwards or lengthways (és re vos kat €s pijKos), 
and each wall is equal in these respects (i.e. in height and length; rovrow: = byei Kat 
pyxec); each of these dimensions (height and length; rotrwy=tyeos kal prjKeos) 1S 
forty cubits.’ The only doubtful points are (1) that some editors (Blakesley, Stein, 
How-Wells) think each wall was a monolith, and that when he said vyds €& evds AtOov 
werowmpevos Herodotus really meant ‘a shrine made of four stones’; and (2) some 
consider the statement incredible, and for this reason Stein proposed reooeperxaidexa 
for Teooepaxovra. 

As the text stands, no other translation than the above is possible. But even 
that one will not do. (1) évds ... &s re tos Kal €s piKos, as the circumlocutions 
required in translating show, is a queer expression; (2) the paratactic clause xat 
toixos ... iocos, without a verb, is a strange substitute for e.g. roiyouv éxdotov twov 
edvtos ; (3) tovrow: ioos, in Herodotean Greek at least, means, not ‘equal in these 
respects,’ but ‘equal ¢o these.’ Herodotus (and apparently all Greeks, for the 
avoidance of ambiguity) use the accusative of reference with tos: e.g. ravras Toice 
Gyovor Td péyabos ivovs 2, 327 ; (4) Exacrov, as it stands, must refer to vos Kai pijKos 5 
but that would require éxdérepov.* Apart from these particular objections, the 
sentence is unbelievably clumsy. Herodotus knew better ways of describing a stone 
cube on a 60-foot side; and teovepdxovta mnXéwv tavtn Would have been all that was 
needed. 

These difficulties would disappear if totyos €kagros were a mistaken gloss to 
Tovtwv é€xacrov [ Rawlinson translates ‘each wall’!], absorbed into the text, as often 
happens, by means of cai. We should then delete «ai rotyos €xagros, and transfer the 
comma from after piKxos to after rerommpévos. Tovrows then refers to the rportAaa 
mentioned just before (dexa dpyviai = texoepaxovta 7HXEEs) ANd ToVTWY ExagTovy Means 
‘all three dimensions: the height of the propylaea, the height of the shrine, the 
length of the shrine.’ 


156°. In speaking of chs. 142-146, we suggested that Herodotus may have received 
from his reading of Hecataeus on Egyptian theology the impulse to make a supple- 
mentary insertion in his book on Egypt. That conjecture gains in probability from 
a similar situation in ch. 156. Stein has already detected in §§ 5 f. a later insertion 
which interrupts the Egyptian narrative of the floating island at Buto: (4) Aoyov rovde 
éercAeyovtes ot Aiytrrioi pact eivar aitiv trAwTHv, ws... GéedAwv eevpeiv ’'Ooipios Tov 
maida, Xxx (6) tv dé vagov Sia TOUTO yeverOar TAwTHVY. The insertion (which, as it 
stands, deprives é:a rovro of an antecedent) runs as follows: ’AréAAwva Se cat “Aprepev 
Avovicov Kai "Iovos A€yovor eivar raidas, Anrovy & tpoddv avroior kai owreipav yever Oar. 
Aiyurrioti dé ’AmdAAwv pev *Qpos, Anuynrnp dé "lous, "Aprepis 5¢ BovBaoris. €x tovrov 
de rov Adyou Kai ovdevds GAAov AicyvAos 6 Evdopiwvos yprace Td eyw Ppadow, povvos $y 


* Schweighauser Lex. s.v. suggests that in y: Ni wy dvdpdv, Exacro: Eyovres Edda Kal obra éml ra 
2, 63! &xacra refers to two parties (6Alyo. uév = Erepa adées €oraor: ‘scil. cum qui ab hac parte stant, 
Tiwes Tov ipéwy mepi tdéyakua memovéara, of dé tum qui ab illa’). But ékagro here only means 
wool airav xopivas txovtes éotaot Tov ipod €v every man comprised in dA\x dé. That the 
TH éoddp: Adroe Se evywras éwiredéovres, wredves priests éxovor Edda, has been said already. 


F 
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TOUNTEWY THY Tpoyevopnevwy* Eroinoe yap “Aptepw eivac Ovyatépa Anpuntpos. Where did 
Aeschylus learn this Adyos? That he did not research in Egypt himself may be 
taken for granted, and it is unlikely, in view of the evident obscurity of the Adyos, 
that it was common knowledge in Greece. We know, however, that Aeschylus, with 
his marked Oriental and geographical interests, read what Greek books were avail- 
able to him on these subjects. Kranz, for example, has just shown his dependence 
on such a source (probably Pherecydes of Syros) for an Egyptian mythological touch 
in the Supplices (Hermes Ixix. 1. 1934, 114). More probable here is Hecataeus, whom 
we know to have dealt with the floating lake at Buto (How-Wells ad ioc.). A note 
on the Egyptian account of Artemis’ parentage would be most at home in the 
TevenAoyiac—the same work which we have already suspected as a source in 
chs. 43-5 and 142-6. 


J. Enocu PowELt. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTE ON AESCHYLUS CHOEPHORO/ 225-230. 


225-230. avrov per ov dpaca Svopabets Ene ° 
4 > a “~ 4, , 
Kovpav 6’ idovaa tHvde Kndetov TpLXds 
averrepwOns KaddKxers Opav Eue. 
ixvorKoroved 7’ €v otiBoure Tois Euois 
gcavTns adeAov cvppeTpov THO OW Kapa 
oKxevar Topy tporbeion Boorpvyxov Tptxos. 
225. ov Turnebus: viv M. 230. oxéWar rouy Turnebus: oxéYorto py M. 


Tue order of the lines as I have quoted them is that of the MSS.; but it is 
generally agreed (pace Tucker) that lines 228 and 229 are out of place, and that 
1, 228 should be interposed between 226 and 227, so that the framework of the 
sentence becomes: xovpav 8 idotoa . . . ixvooxorovod te . . . averrepwOns. But the 
disposition of line 229 is not so simple a matter. Heath proposed to place it after 
226, so as to read 

koupav 8 idovoa tHvde Kndeiov TpLxds 
cauTns adeApov cuvppéTpov THO OW Kapa, 


while Hermann preferred to place it after line 230, so as to read 


oKéevat toun mporbeioa Boorpyxov Tptxds 
gcavTns adeAhov, cvppéeTpov THY OM Kapa. 


with which Pauw’s cvpperpov, in place of ovppérpov, may easily be combined, so that 
the adjective may agree with Boorpvyxov and not with rpexds. 

The objections to either of these conjectures are: 

(1) That they take cipuperpos to mean the same as ovorrtepos in 174, 1.e. to refer to 
colour and not to size. 

(2) That they tacitly ignore the manifest probability that the word ovpperpos is 
repeating here the word perpovpevac in 209, and should have reference therefore to the 
size of Orestes’ footprints. 

(3) That they ignore the evidence of Euripides (Electva 547-8): 


av 8 eis ixvos Bao’ apBirns oxepar Bacw, 
an i 
El TUMPETPOS Ow TOOL yevTETAL, TEKVOV, 


Euripides’ mockery is good evidence, even if he does enhance the burlesque by 
equipping Orestes with heavy boots (apPvAac) and suggesting that the ground was 
granite (xparaiAew medw yaias). When our MSS. give us similarly ¢yvocxorovca in one 
line and cuppérpov in the next, we are flouting that historical evidence if we disconnect 
lines 228 and 229 or refer oipperpos to anything but the measurements of Orestes’ 
and Electra’s footprints. 

I suggest therefore that the true reading is 


ixvos okoTovcd 7’ €v ori Bows Tois Epois 
cavtns adeAhov, cippetpov TH OW Tapa,? 
‘And beholding, in the imprints left by me, the footmark of thy own brother, of like 


measure when set beside thy own.’ 


1] find that Heyse (die Orestie des Aeschylus, that Weil suggested dividing lyvooxomotcd r’ and 
1884) suggested cuveuérpov rois cois mapa. See reading tyvos sromotcd y’ in some other setting 
Wecklein's edition, addenda et corrigenda. Also _ of the lines. 
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That is a correct statement of what Orestes had seen happen; and the 
corrections of the text which produce it are very slight. The compression of iyvos 
oxorovca into one word was an easy error in any case, and the delayed position of re 
would have encouraged it; and when once ‘xvos was gone, neither ovpperpov nor ro 
ow (sc. ¢xver) had any intelligible reference, with the result that cipperpov, following 
adeAgov, became cuppéetpov, and t~ ow obtained a substantive to agree with by the 
change of rapa into xapa. 

The order and punctuation of the lines will then be: 


> 4 > e “~ la a. 
avTov pev ovv opwca Svopabeis eye - 

»! > = ~ , / , 
kouvpav 6’ idovca T2vde Kndeiov TpLxXOs, 
txvos oxorovad 7 ev aTiBouws Tots Euois 
cautns adeXpov, cvppeTpov TH Ow Tapa, 
dverTepwOns Kadoxers Opav Eué. 
oxévat Tony tporbeica Bootpvxov TpLxés, 
xs AW & 7 
ioov 6 vVpacpa TovTO. .. . 


Such then is the result to which argument leads me; but in this instance argument 
is reinforced by historical evidence—not that of Euripides to which I have referred 
already, but that of Robortello. In Robortello’s edition (Venice, 1552) the lines are 
printed thus: 

avrdv pev viv dpoca Svopadeis ene, 

Kovpav T tdovoa THvde Kndeiov TpLxds. 

ixvorKorovca 7’ ev etiBoure Tois Euois ; 

gavTns adeAgov ouppetTpov TO OW Kapa 

averTepwOns, KaddKErs Opav Ene. 

oxeva Td py tTporbeioa Boorpyyov tpLxds 


Save for some minor details and the punctuation, which in no wise increase the 
intelligibility of the passage, the text of the individual lines is that of M, but the order 
of the lines is not that of M nor of any other MS. or edition, and it is the very order 
which I have now been led to suggest. 

Now Hermann states that whereas Robortello used several MSS. for his edition 
of the Prometheus, Septem, and Persae, he used one only for the Supplices and the 
Ovesteia, and that one Robortello described merely as ‘antiquissimum.’ Hermann’s 
opinion was that that MS. closely resembled M, but he was doubtful whether it could 
actually have been M; it would be necessary to postulate in Robortello’s text a 
somewhat large proportion of errors and of conjectural corrections. 

The present passage is a case in point. Here are two lines commonly believed 
to be misplaced in M. No one will suggest that it was a mere error in editing which 
placed them in a different position in Robortello’s edition. But if it was not error, 
neither is it likely to have been conjectural correction; for mere transposition, 
unaccompanied by any verbal correction, could serve no purpose; the resulting lines 
indeed give so little sense that no editor! since Robortello’s time has reproduced the 
lines in that order. I infer therefore that Robortello printed the lines in the order in 
which his MS. gave them, and with the verbal corruptions which his MS. contained. 
In other words his MS. so far as concerns the order of the lines, contained confirma- 
tion of my emendation; and if my order of lines is thus guaranteed, my verbal 
corrections which led me to postulate that order are in turn corroborated. 

J. C. Lawson. 


1 I must except Paley, who in a noteexpressed to read cuppuérpas Te oy wodi. The substitution 
his preference for Robortello’s order, but wished _ of wodi for xapa was an audacity of his own. 
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SIMONIDES FR. 13 DIEHL. 


It may be safely asserted that few of the fragments of Greek lyric poetry have 
excited more discussion! than the so-called ‘ Lament of Danae’; but it is curious, 
considering that we owe our knowledge of it to Dionysius’s desire to set his readers a 
metrical puzzle, to see how little attention has been given to the metre of the frag- 
ment by the many scholars who have contributed to the literature of the problem 
since 1835.2 The purpose of the present study is to enquire into the scansion of the 
fragment, quoting parallels wherever possible from the extant remains of Simonides 
and, where these fail, from the works of other lyric poets. 

In dealing with this fragment, the metrician’s difficulties are increased by the 
State of the text. Editors differ so violently that even the modified unanimity 
required for metrical study has never been attained. It is accordingly essential to 
begin this investigation by establishing a satisfactory text. This can only be done 
by leaving all questions of scansion on one side for the present, and enquiring in the 
first place what are the minimum alterations of the Ms. tradition necessary for the 
production of an intelligible result. Only when this has been done will it be per- 
missible to consider what changes (if any) in the text are called for on metrical grounds. 

In Ch. 25 of his work mepi cuvGecéws ovoyatwv, Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
attempts to show how difficult it is to distinguish rhythmic prose from verse; and in 
Ch, 26 he sets out to prove that much verse is equally hard to distinguish from prose. 
He takes examples from epic (Hom. Od. xiv. 1-7), iambic (Eur. Telephus, fr. 696 
Nauck), and melic (the present fragment), but he treats the epic and iambic passages 
differently from the melic passage. In the first two, the metre is so clearly marked 
that he can only bring off the required effect by dividing up the xoAa by remarks 
like xai érepov ad x@Aov tovri, whereas in the melic fragment, with its irregular 
rhythms, he can go straight ahead. 

The text of Ch. 26 of the zepi cvvGecéws depends on three principal Mss,: the 
Parisinus (P), of the tenth or eleventh century; the Venetus Marcianus (M), of the 
fifteenth century; and the Parisiensis Vergetii (V), written in the sixteenth century 
by the Cretan calligrapher Angelus Vergetius. P and M present what is essentially 
the same text, though with some differences, and both are of importance for the 
constitution of the text; whereas V is of almost no practical value, since it appears 
to owe its chief differences from the version of PM either to carelessness or to inept 
conjecture on the part of Vergetius. Of the numerous minor Mss., only the 
Guelferbytanus (Guelf.) calls for mention. In the following extract, the context is 
given as it stands in the critical text of Usener and Radermacher, while the text of 
the fragment itself is given from a photograph of P fol. 225, kindly supplied by the 
Office de Documentation of the Société des Amis de la Bibliothéque Nationale. 
This photograph shows that P is very clearly written, with few contractions, but 
that its word-divisions, punctuation and accentuation are extremely erratic. To 
simplify the reader’s task the word-divisions of P have been disregarded except 
where they are shown by accentuation to have been intentional. The readings of M, 


1 For a considerable, but by no means ex- Wilamowitz in Jsyllos. Thomson has scanned 
haustive, bibliography, see pp. 94-95. Unlessit a part of the fragment and pointed out its re- 
is obvious that the reference is to Griechische semblance to Alcm. fr. 60. Wilamowitz in Gyr. 
Verskunst, ‘ Wilamowitz’ always means Isyllos Versk, and Schroeder deal with the correspond- 
von Epidauvos. ing words olov . . . dovpars and Zed. . . wor. 


2 The only full-length discussion is that by 
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V, and Guelf. are given from the critical apparatus of the editions of Usener- 
Radermacher and Rhys Roberts. 
The relevant passage runs: €« S€ rijs peAckis Ta Vepwvidera Tatra yeyparrat de 


kata duactoAds, ov Sv ’Apuotodavns 7) GAAos Tis KaTeoKevace KWAWY GAN’ Gv 6 welds AOyos 


A - - la ‘ > , 
dmaitel (P arere’). mpdcexe 51) TO péAee Kai dvayivwoKe TadtTa Kata SiacToAds, Kai ed io 
7 , / € e . A sO”" \ > ° A ” ‘ ” > / 
ote Ajoetai ve O pvOpds THs whns Kal ovx ELers cvpPadrciv obte oTpodyy ovTE avTiaTpopov 

N ” > ~ ‘ , = , ’ , 
(-nv V) ovr’ exwddv, dAAG havicetar wot Adyos eis cipopevos. core S€ 7 Sia weAayous pEepo-~ 
péevn Lavan Tas Eavtns arodupopevyn TvXaS° 


eo , > ~J , »” , 4 , = 
ore Adpvaki ev datdadraiat avepoo Te pray mvéewv: KivnOei- 
\ , A ” > >» DAP A P > , , 
oa de Aiwa det pare epitev ovr’ adiav Toto. mapevaio api Te TEp- 
0 
get Barre hirav xépa, eirév te G TEKV, oiov Exw Tovov ovd’ adraio eya- 


AaOnvwbe Ger kvoworew ev atepret Sovvare xaAKeoyoudw de VUKTL 


0 
Aapmet, xvavew te dv”. tad’ cio avAéav 8’ brepOev reav Kopav 5 
BaGeiav rapidvtog Kipatoo ovk ad€éyes ovd’ avépov POdyyov rup- 
Pp r Y “ vy p 
) 


pupéa Keipevor €xAave TpdcwTOV KaAdV Tpdcwrov. et dé Tor Sec- 
vov TO ye Oewvov at. KE KEV euov pynuatwv AerTOV imElyeD, OvAC. 
KeXopat evde Bpedhos evderae S€ révros: evdeTGu GpeTpov Kakdv 
T 
par Bovdriéia de tis avein (ed rep ex oéo Ste 8) Oapoadéov éror IO 
evxopat nvoge dixkas cvyyvwGi por, 


TOLALTA EGTL TA Opoia Tois KaXdois Adyots péTpa Kai péAn, dia TavTas yevopeva Tas 
airias as mpoeira wot, 

Variants: 1 ére M, dacdadea V, 7’ Eun V; 2 Seiuare V, Seiua M, epecrev ovr MV, 
dSevavt[7 Over erasurejo. M, ddvavraion V; 3 -ce Bare M, dida V, rexvov MV; 
3-4 adyadabnvwoe[ £4 letters] M; 4 dovpare Guelf., dovvavte V; 5 xvavaiw V, dvodyw M, 
avAaiav M ; 6-7 ropdupéa MV; 7 €v xAdvids MV, xAovior Guelf., tpdcwrov karddv MV ; 
8 4 M, 7 V, xaé V3; 10 part BovdAiov M, patrawPovrdia V; 11 Hv odediagn MV, xvddu 
Sixac Guelf., ciyyvwG om. V. 


Oo 

The words @ texv . . . kvowooers are also quoted by Athenaeus 1x 396:, in the 
form & Téxos, oiov €xw Tovov, av 8 aire eis, yadabnvw (one Ms. yaAa@nvav) 8 7rops 
KVOOOELS. 

Of the readings of P, de? pare and ddiav roio., as Vergetius saw, are due to false 
division, though his creation of a three-termination form of adiavros is no more 
acceptable than his creation of a feminine form of avrictpodov ; and of the variants 
given above his daidaXdeg, Athenaeus’s téxos, od 8’ and yaAa@nvw, Guelf.’s dotpar:, M’s 
Svédw, moppupég. and ev xAavide are obviously preferable to P’s readings: but in the 
other doubtful passages one must have recourse to conjecture. Of the emendations 
proposed, Brunck’s correction of d€ before Aiuva to re (v. 3), Casaubon’s dwreis for 
avtaio (3), Sylburg’s #v for Fj (8), and Victorius’s voodu for vodi (11) are accepted by 
all editors. For rad’ cio (5), Schneidewin’s ta@eis is a more reasonable correction than 
Bergk’s earlier oradeis, which editors usually accept.!. Other small corrections 
which seem to be grammatically necessary are the separation of ov 7’ before adiavroiwe 
(2), to enable zapeais to construct with both Badd and efrev, though Thiersch’s 
change of ovr’ to ovx is perhaps better; the change of xe (8) to xai, which can be 
justified by reference to P’s dzeret for dwactei ; and Thiersch’s insertion of 8 before 
dpetpov (9g), to make this clause balance evderw Se rovros. As between P’s nvodu 


1 Bergk’s later xaradels and W. Headlam’s_ that 7aé” elo should go with avAdéay, but no 
r’ adens (C.R. xiv (1900), p. 7) will not scan. emendation on these lines has ever been offered. 
It is possible that P’s punctuation is right and 
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(suggesting 7 voogc) and Guelf.’s xvogi (suggesting kai véodu), the advantage seems 
to lie with xai, OapoaAéov and voodu dixas being obviously complementary rather than 
alternative. 

But even with these minor corrections made, there still remain a number of 
problems for consideration. These are: (i) the verb governed by Gre, (ii) dSeiuare 
Ep(e)urev, (i11) eyaAabnvwdec Ger, (iv) xaAKeoydudw de vuxri Aaprei, (v) avAéav, (vi) tpdcw- 
mov kadov tpdcwror, (vii) Aerrav, (viii) peraBovAia(-ov). 

(I) Four solutions have been propounded : (1) that €p(e)urev is the verb; (2) that 
€pecev iS corrupt and conceals the verb; (3) that some word like éfope: has fallen 
out; (4) that the obviously corrupt te pv conceals the verb. (1) In this case, 
€pevrev is the only possible reading, as €purev is always intransitive. To find an 
object for épewrev, we must change pv to wuv. The most serious objection to this 
explanation is that if Acuva is the subject of €pecrev, it must also be the subject of 
BadXe and eirev. (2) The only proposals on these lines are Bergk’s pixrev, which he 
himself rejected later, and Ahrens’s deta rapioxe, which involves the insertion of of 
somewhere and also makes ¢v practically meaningless. The same objection may be 
made to this solution as to solution (1). (3) There is no grammatical objection here, 
if yynv be changed to pev. One can only suggest that the assumption of a lacuna is a 
counsel of despair. (4) Conjectures of this type begin with the vulgate texts, which 
have Bpéuy. Schneidewin tentatively proposed zeoev and Nietzsche conjectured 
7’ euavn, comparing Sem. 7. 39-40. Smyth (p. 322) proposed rérye, comparing a 218. 
He also records a conjecture orevev, the original maker of which I cannot trace. 
Considering that Simonides imagines the chest as closed, it appears that some word 
of sound is required. It is unquestionably the ¢@0yyos of the wind which worries 
Danae; and fpéperv is an obviously suitable word. Palaeographically, however, the 
corruption is not easy to account for. orévew is more promising. It occurs with 
trofpewer in Aesch. P.V. 432, and orovy is used with Bpénovow in Soph. Ant. 592. It 
is also used of the sound of a rough sea in Y 230 and in Soph. Aj. 675. In the P.V. 
and Antigone, the context shows that the word has some connotation of echoing ; 
which is exactly the sense needed here. It seems quite possible that eorevey might 
lose its first two letters by a kind of haplography ; and the change of » into yp» is an 
easy one in scripts like that used in P. It may be added that if the text ever stood 
in the form reuev, the intrusion of 6é after «x:vnGeioa is easily accounted for. 

(11) Seiuare Ep(e)erev. Two courses are now open: (1) to follow M in taking 
Seiya as subject of the verb, which will then require alteration ; or (2) to leave Seipare 
unchanged, and take Danae as the subject of the verb. (1) is liable to the same 
criticism as (I) (1) and (2), but is adopted by Bergk, whom the Oxford Book follows. 
(2) merely involves the acceptance of P's épurev (probably, as Brunck suggested, in 
the more normal form 7pu7ev), in the sense ‘ she collapsed.’ 

(III) éyaAa@nvwder Gee (Dion. Hal.), yaAabnvp & rope (Ath.). Against the 
immediate acceptance of Athenaeus’s version, it must be urged that aire «is shows 
that his text is not entirely satisfactory. The old objection that arog: is an 
impossible form, which depended on Eustathius’s statement that Top is indeclinable 
(ad Iliad., 133. 31), has lost all its force since the discovery of jrops in Pind. Paean vi. 

12. A more serious objection to #rop: is that of Nietzsche. He points out that such 
a metaphorical use of yaAa@nvés is unexampled in Greek literature, and goes on 
‘Perseus atmet:! gut, aber nicht mit dem Herzen: und dies Herz saugt kein 
Milch.’ Accepting an early suggestion of Bergk’s that « Ge concealed 70a, he went 
on to propose yadabyvav o 70e.= ‘after the manner of sucklings.’ The genitive, 
however, in spite of having Ms. authority, seems unnecessary. If Pandora could 


1 Nietzsche, following Hesychius’s definition diminutive of ‘‘to snore,’’’ connecting it with 
kvoooew peyxev, explains xvwocew as ‘a kind of xvdw, xvdéos, kviw, kvdua, kvutdw. 
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have an erixAorov 700s (Hes. ’ExH. 67, 78), there seems no reason why Perseus should 
not have a yaAa@nvdiv ios. The intrusive é before yaAaOnvw can be paralleled 
from ¢exade for xad d€ in the Mss. of (Longinus)’s quotation of Sappho fr. 2 Diehl.’ It 
must correspond to some difficulty of pronunciation analogous to that felt by 
Spaniards in the case of initials. As between xvodoces and xvdécceis, the question is 
merely one of metre. 

(LV) xaAxcoyoudw de vuxti Aapre?. It used to be customary to take xaAxecoydudy 
with dovpars and disregard the de. This left vuxri Aaure?? unexplained, and it was 
thought necessary to emend it to vuxri dAapreit. The omission of Se seems 
quite impossible to justify; if it is kept, we must begin a new clause at xaAxeo- 
youdy, which must now be taken with vu«ti (the night being due to the fastening 
down of the lid with brazen bolts). Those who accept this view also accept 
Nietzsche’s proposal of Aduzecs for Aapret (some verb being essential). The shining 
can be explained in three ways: (1) That the feeble light admitted into the chest by 
the airholes (the existence of which must be assumed) is reflected by the baby’s 
face; (2) that Perseus is Danae’s one star of hope shining in the ‘ brazen-bolted 
night’ of the chest (Nietzsche); (3) that the ‘Gétterkind’ blazing with inner 
‘ Gotterlicht,’ or rather lit up by the clear-seeing eyes of mother-love, shines upon 
Danae through night and darkness (Wilamowitz). In favour of accepting Adpres, it 
may be added that it helps towards the solution of a later problem. 

(V) avAeav. This would hardly deserve separate discussion, were it not that no 
really satisfactory proposal has ever been made. If P’s accentuation of BaGeiay is 
right, what is needed is a feminine noun to govern xtyaros. Bergk, comparing Pind. 
Nem. iv. 36, proposed aApav, which is not so far from the Mss. as Wilamowitz’s 
axav, but does not agree so well with ¢@dyyov. It is possible that BaGecav should 
really be genitive plural, agreeing with xoyav (cf. Sem. 7. 66), though it seems 
unlikely that even a ‘ G6tterkind ’ could have thick hair so early in his life. If this 
objection could be got over, avAéav might conceal some adjective (e.g. oAodv) agreeing 
with ¢Goyyov. Most editors, however, follow Bergk. 

(VI) rpocwrov xaddv rpocwrov. It is obvious that this phrase cannot stand, and it 
should be equally clear that the solution provided by MV (the omission of the second 
mpoowrov)isno remedy. Those who, like Diehl, accept the shorter form must construe 
rpocw mov kaAdv as a vocative (which, as Nietzsche pointed out, may be natural to modern 
feeling, but is not Greek). Bergk, seeing that the sentence required a participle, con- 
cluded that the root of the trouble was in xadAdv, and proposed xAcGév rpocwry, thus 
prematurely convicting Mr. Kipling of plagiarism.* It seems more natural to 
suppose that the corruption lies in the repeated zpoow7ov, and that the word which is 
needed is a participle beginning with zpo- (which could easily become zpoow7ov with 
the help of a tired or careless scribe). Ihe only emendation on these lines which 
calls for mention is Ahrens’s rpopaivwv. Soph. El. 753 shows that zpogaivery can 
mean ‘to thrust out,’ and ¢aive.y tpoowrov is to be found in Pind. Nem. v.17. This 
conjecture also fits in very well with Nietzsche’s Adpreis in Vv. 5. 

(VII) Aerrav, though the reading of all the Mss., has been rejected in favour of 
Aerrbv by all editors except Wilamowitz. It is objected to on grounds of sense and 
grammar ; but it can be defended on both. The uses of Aerros as an adjective of 
sound which are found in Aesch. Ag. 829 and Ar. Birds. 235 show that it could well 


1 Ahrens’s emendation «a5 éé€ is usually re- admissible, but it is not so common that we are 


jected on the ground that «aé 1s superfluous; entitled to create additional examples by emen- 
but an exact parallel occurs in Alc. fr. 86. 3. dation. 

Spengel’s a dé, usually accepted, is open to the 3 See ‘On the Road to Mandalay,’ v. 21: 
serious objection that none of the other nouns ‘Wither arm upon my shoulder, and ’er cheek 


in Sappho’s list has the article. agin my cheek.’ Barrack Room Ballads was first 
* It is shown on p. g1 that this hiatus is published in 1892. 
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be used of a complaint uttered sotto voce to avoid waking the child: while the order 
(possessive pronoun, noun, adjective) is also found in Pindar (Pyth. iv. 83) ogerépas 
éotd0n yvwpas atapBaxroro mecpwyevos) and in Sophocles (O.7. 671, Antig. 881, Phil. 
1456). If reav konav Badecav were the right reading in v. 6, it would be an even 
better parallel. In his note on O.T. 671, Jebb says ‘When a possessive pronoun 
with the art. has preceded the subst., Soph. sometimes thus subjoins an adj. which 
really has predicative force, though for us it would be more natural to translate it as 
a mere attributive.’ It is thus permissible to keep Aerrwv and treat it as a predica- 
tive. It may be added that metrically Aerrov is rather more probable than Aerror. 


‘ 

(VIII) par Bovdia. It is usual to accept Bergk’s pera:Boria, which the new 
edition of Liddell and Scott translates as ‘change of mind’; but there are serious 
objections to this. (1) The form is improbable, peraé being not found elsewhere. 
(2) The word cannot mean what it is alleged to mean (it must be a bye-form of pera- 
Body, and zpayparwyv or some such word must be understood).? (3) It does not fit 
the metre of the poem. The older reading peraBovAia, condemned by L. and S. asa 
‘falsa lectio,’ is defensible on all three grounds. (1) The form is comparable to 
aPovdria, evSovdAia, (2) It has the required meaning. (3) It is metrically satisfactory, 


oO 0 
In addition (4) the practice of P in other cases (e.g. rexv in v. 4, dvp in v. 5, and 


6 T 
xAave in v. 7) suggests that pac stands for wera,and Rhys Roberts ad loc. says that in 


Ch. 4 (p. 90, v. 4 of his edition) P has pactari@nau. 
With these changes we have the following text (retaining the line-divisions 
of P): 
ore Adpvaxe ev Sardarea avepos eorevev rvéwv KivyOei- 
od Te Aipva, Seiuare Epurev ov 7’ adsvavTow mapeais audi te Iep- 
ge Padre dirav xépa, eizev TE* @ TEKOS, Oiov Exw Tévov+ od 8 dwreis, ya- 
Aabnvo & Oe kvocoes ev arepret Sovpati, yadxeoyoudy Sé vukti 
5 Adpres xvavew Te Svody tabeis: GApav 8 UrepOev Teav Kopav 
BaGciav mapidvros Kipatos ovK adeyers ovd’ avepov POoyyov, Trop- 
pupea Keipevos ev xAdvidt, TPOTwWroV KaAdv Tpopaivwy. et dE Tou det- 
vov 76 ye Sevvov iv, Kai Kev Euav pnuatwv A|erTav Ureixes otas. 
KéAopat, edde Bpedos, evdeTw Se wovTos, evdetw 8’ aperpov Kakov’ 
10 petaBovria dé tis pavein, Zev warep, ex céo* Ste bn Oapoadeov Eros 
eVxXopat Kal vood. Sikas, cVyyvwGi jor, 


We may translate: ‘ When the wind as it blew and the disturbed sea began to 
moan in the inlaid chest, Danae sank down in terror, and, with her cheeks wet with 
tears, she put® her arms round Perseus and said: “ My child, in spite of all my 
troubles, you sleep sound in your baby way in the cheerless wood, and though you 
are stretched out in brazen-bolted night and azure darkness, you shine. You do not 
care for the deep brine of the wave passing above your head nor for the voice of the 
wind, as you lie in a purple cloak, with only your fair face showing. If my terrors 
were real to you, you would listen to my words, for all their softness. I bid you, 
sleep on, my child. May the sea and our immeasurable woe sleep too; and may 
some change of heart be shown by thee, Father Zeus. Do thou pardon me for my 
overbold and unrighteous prayer.” ’ 

1 The quotation from Pindar shows that the LXxX. 
article is not indispensable. * This translation would more naturally re- 
2 The earliest reference for the absolute use quire M's reading Adve in the text; it will be 
of yeraBodh in this sense given by the new L. shown that the aorist is also preferable on 
and S. is to (Philolaus), i.e. v/iv cent. Theform metrical grounds. 
ueraBoNia (in the sense ‘ barter’) is quoted from 
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The metrical problem set us by Dionysius is to disentangle strophe, antistrophe 
and epode. His words are emphatic, and can only mean that all three members of 
the triad are represented. This eliminates at once not only the theory of Ahrens 
(taken up once more by Professor Radermacher in his edition of Aristophanes, 
Frogs, p. 324, n. on vv. 1331 ff.1) that the poem should be classed with the aroAcAvpeéva, 
i.e. poems like Timotheus’s Pervsae which are not divided into stanzas, but also all 
those theories which assume the absence of either strophe or epode, whether they 
postulate a considerable lacuna in the Mss. (Schneidewin, Hartung and Bergk) or 
the insertion by an over-zealous scribe of the words ovr’ érwéddv (Blass). Blass’s 
theory, though not impossible a prtov1, stands condemned by the number of emenda- 
tions which he finds it necessary to make in order to secure the responsions required 
by his division of the fragment into strophe and antistrophe. 

Of the theories which assume the presence of all three members of the triad 
may be mentioned those of Nietzsche, Wilamowitz in Isyllos and in Gmechasche 
Verskunst, and Edmonds. Nietzsche makes the antistrophe run from aydi te to 
KaAddv mpoowrov, the remaining words providing the last three lines of the strophe and 
the whole of the epode, but to secure the necessary responsions he has to make five 
‘ad hoc’ emendations. Edmonds secures strophe (ore . . . BaGeiav) and antistrophe 
(wapidvTos . . . pavein) complete, with the first two lines of the epode, but his treatment 
of the text is so completely subjective that his results have no value for the student 
who accepts the tradition as being substantially honest.2, Wilamowitz’s treatment of 
the text is liable to no such criticism, but his earlier division of the poem (dre... , 
Sa:daréq last line of strophe, aveyos . . . dovpare antistrophe, xaAkeryoudy .. . deevdv 
jv epode, cai . . . poe next strophe) was only obtained by the assumption of such 
extraordinary license in the responsions that he himself (in Sappho und Simonides, 
p. 154, n, 4) described his method as ‘ wohl in der Metrik zu gewalisam.’ His later 
theory is based on a text which is not very different in respect of metre from that 
which I have put forward; and he is only able to recognize two passages which 
correspond : ofov é€xw . . . dovpare and Zed ratep. . . ovyyvwGi po. This division 
(making ére. . . réxos the end of the epode, oiov. . . paveiy the strophe and Zev... 
ovyyvwGi po the beginning of the antistrophe) has been accepted by all subsequent 
writers except Edmonds, and it will be shown that its acceptance involves no incon- 
sistency with the rest of our limited knowledge of Simonides’s metric. The arrange- 
ment of Danae’s speech between the stanzas is analogous to that of Jason’s speech to 
Pelias in Pind. Pyth. iv. 138-155, where wait Ilovedavos Ilerpaiov ends an epode and 
the speech continues through strophe and antistrophe, ending with the first line of the 
next epode. 

In dividing a passage written as prose into ‘the x@Aa which Aristophanes or 
someone else’ requires, fixed points are provided by the occurrence of hiatus or 
‘syllaba anceps.’ A secondary criterion is given by the appearance of easily 
recognizable x#Aa like the Glyconic or Trochaic Dimeter, All these, however, must 
be used with caution, both hiatus and ‘ syllaba anceps’ being found at other points in 
the line, while the nature of the ‘ Aeolic’ x@Aa in particular is such that the addition 
or subtraction of a syllable at the beginning or end completely alters their metrical 


1 Radermacher bases assertions as to the Danae, though deserted by everyone else, still 
metrical structure of the @pjvos on the theory had her son to console and later to avenge her. 


(first put forward by Schneidewin) that ‘Danae’ _I owe the reference to Radermacher to Professor 
is part of a Opjvos; but the theory is entirely T.B.L. Webster. 
without concrete foundation. The story of 2 I do not mean to assert that the tradition is 


Danae is certainly suitable to a consolatory not as faulty as Edmonds'’s text implies; all I 
poem ; but it is hard to understand how anyone’ maintain is, that in default of any proof that 
can ever have thought that it could be addressed Edmonds is right the most dependable results 
to a mother that had lost her child (Smyth, are likely to be obtained by giving full weight 
P. 321). The whole point of the story is that to the available evidence. 
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complexion. The question of hiatus is particularly acute in the present case, as the 
Mss. contain two examples of the very uncommon hiatus after the Third Declension 
dative singular. No other case of this hiatus can be found in the extant fragments 
of Simonides, but Smyth ad loc. quotes P 196 rwaidi oraccev, P 21 aipate vdwp; and 
other cases can be found in Bacchylides! (ii. 7 avyeéve "Io 9pot,? xvi (xv). 5 avOeuoevrs 
“EBpw), and in Pindar (Jsth. i. 32 Tlovesddwve "lop, fr. 122. 10 A€Eovte "IoOpuov). Even 
more astonishing uses of hiatus may be found in Bacchylides, e.g. iii. 64 6 peyaivyré 
‘lépwv, v. 75 etAero idv (from a close imitation of A 116 €Aer’ tov, xvii (xvi). 131 ppeva 
iavOeis (cf. T. 174 dpeoi oyjow iavOns). These may be explained as due to false 
digamma (cf. Snell, p. 17*) ; but they make an interesting collection, and with Sim. 
I2I. 2 Gavarov audeSadrovro they suggest that the Ceans may have been more 
indifferent to hiatus than other Greeks. At any rate, there is no need to emend 
Adpvaxe ev or Seiuare epirev, or to insist that ev or épurev must begin new xoAa. 
Moderation in the use of hiatus and ‘syllaba anceps’ (accepting Wilamowitz’s 
division as a working hypothesis) gives divisions after dadaXrég, rovov, yadabnvy 8, 
Sovpar. and o€0, Elsewhere we must fall back upon extracting the recognizable xoAa 
and metra, and then try to identify the intervening syllables. 

Nothing can be made of ére, but it is probably the last word of a line. Adpvaxe 
ev | dacdaXég are clearly two Choriambs, and xunfeiod te Xiuva is also recognizable asa 
Pherecratean. The intervening words now appear as a Catalectic Trochaic Dimeter 
(the so-called ‘ Lecythion’), Nothing can be made of Seiuar: «tA. without accepting 
Brunck’s change of épiev to nperev; but when this is done we get three Dactyls and a 
Spondee (deiyars . . . ddidvro-), The introduction of these is prepared by the dual 
structure of the Pherecratean ;? and décsavro- in its turn prepares for -o1 rape.ais 
(Ionic a minore). The next words should perhaps also be taken as dactylic (reading 
audi te Ilepoe BadrAc pidrav xépa), but this only leaves éire* +’ & réxos for the 
cadence, a xwAov, which though Simonidean (it occurs in fr. 37) is not found else- 
where in this poem. The Ionic, however, suggests that a non-dactylic xwAoy is to 
follow, and this can best be obtained by reading aydi re Ilepoet Badke<v> didrav yépa 
elrev tT’ ® Téxos, 1.e. Choriamb, Trochee,® Choriamb (smoothing the transition from 
‘falling’ to ‘rising’ rhythm), Iamb. As dpi te . ... & Téxos is too long to divide 
into two x#Aqa of the length generally accepted as normal since the publication of the 
Brit. Mus. papyrus of Bacchylides, it would be better to divide audi re. . . adiav- 
to.lor . . . Ilepfoet . . . téxos, -ouw... Ilep- will then be identical in metre with 
the first line of Bacchyl. fr. 61 (the poem entitled ‘ Leucippides,’ from the papyrus 
first published in P.S.J. x (1932), no. 1181°). 











1 References to Pindar are given throughout 
by the numeration of Schroeder’s ed. min. of 
1930; those to Bacchylides by that of Snell’s 
edition (1934); those to other lyric poets by that 
of Diehl’s Anth, Lyr. (1925) (all published by 
Teubner). 

2 ’IcOuds is perhaps not quite a fair example, 
as both Pindar and Bacchylides fluctuate in 
their treatment of it. To the instances given 
above add IJsth. i. 9 and perhaps v. 5 (but see 
Farnell’s note ad Joc.) ; and contrast Ol. viii. 48 
ém’ "Io@uod and B. viii. 18 Neuéav re xat "IoOpdv. 
Pindar never admits hiatus or lengthening before 
‘Iépwy (the relevant instances are O/. i, 11, 107, 
Pyth. i. 56, ii. 5). For “Efpos, I can discover no 
relevant instance except Ar. Birds 774 map “EBpw. 

3 For a full explanation of this point see my 
‘Double Scansion in Early Greek Lyric’ (C.Q. 
xxviii (1934), pp. 183 ff.). Briefly, the theory is 
that the Pherecratean can be scanned either 


dactylically (;=|-vv|-“) or as a Catalectic 
Dimeter (j;5 -o]vu--). 

4 elrev 7’: & réxos will not scan alone; but if 
the v was not in the original text, it is hard to 
see why it should have crept in. The retention 
of the digamma is justified by the practice of 
Simonides (cf. fr. 30. 3 émra (F)iomAoxduwv) and 
Bacchylides (examples in Snell, p. 17*). 

5 I use ‘Trochee’ and ‘Iamb’ instead of the 
clumsy ‘ Ditrochaeus,’ ‘ Diiambus’ or ‘ Trochaic 
(lambic) Dipody.’ The shorter forms have the 
advantage of corresponding with Greek metrical 
usage, which allows - vu and u— no independent 
existence. 

6 I have put forward reasons for believing that 
this papyrus should be ascribed to Simonides in 
a paper published in C.R. xlviii (1934), pp. 205- 
207. Snell’s alteration of the accent on lodepxei 
is quite unnecessary. 
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oiov €xw movov has been taken by Schroeder as a ‘stark akephaler Glykoneer,’ i.e. 
it must have been sung of-o1-ovov €xw wovov. We cannot deny that such protraction 
may have been admissible in Simonides’s day, though if it was we must find another 
interpretation of Aristophanes’s attack on Euripides in Frogs 1314, 1348; but 
Schroeder’s interpretation is made almost impossible by the recurrence of the x@Aov 
—vu-u- In v. 8 —vdv 70 ye devdv Av (where the initial short vowel could not be so pro- 
tracted). The «dor is the first of Thomson's ‘ Aeolic Tripodies ’ (better explained as 
a Catalectic Aristophanea‘), and it is used not only by Simonides (frr. 6. 1 yiveras 
avpiov and 10. 2. ov wdAts, ov Bpords) and Bacchylides (xvi (xv). 30 ofov euyocaro and 
fr. 11. 6 atév id@rerat) but by Pindar and the Attic dramatists. 

av & awreis, yaAabnvy & is at once recognizable as two Ionics a minore, and the 
only scansion which will fit both 76e . . . dovpare and evyouar . . . poe is Trochee, 
Choriamb, lamb (the same combination as has already been suggested for v. 3 -cei 
- . +» TEKOS). XaAKeoyou- is a Choriamb, and -¢m ... Adures is an Ithyphallic 
(Brachycatalectic Trochaic Dimeter). This c@Aov appears again in vv. 7 -rdv kaddv 
mpopaivwv, 8 -rav imeiyes ovas, 10 -a S€ tis havein.? This repetition of a figure at 
frequent intervals is a common Simonidean technique (cf. fr. 4, in which first 
Glyconics and then ‘ Tripodies’ of the form -Lu—Uvu-, perhaps Catalectic Phere- 
crateans, are so repeated, and fr. 37, with its repetition of the Dochmiac —- v—vu-). 

Svodw tafeis is most naturally explained as an Iamb, but the identification of 
Kvavew Te 1S NOt so easy. Smyth took the v as long and ze as short, commenting ‘ dv 
fails to make position only here, Anakr. 78, Pind. Pyth. x. 72’ (i.e. xvavéw te Svd- is 
dactylic) ; but it must be remarked that his reference to Anacreon is false and that 
in Pindar the syllable is ‘anceps.’* It is most probable that the v is short and that 
here as in Bacchy]. xiii (xii). 64 there is synizesis of the last two syllables ;* in which 
case xvavéw te is Ionic a minore. The xo@Aov Ionic a minore, Iamb also occurs in 
vv. 6-7 (dvépov Od yyov, ropdupég). If the v is long, xvavém re must be a Trochee, but 
the prefixing of a ‘heavy’ Trochee to an Iamb seems to be avoided.® The iambic 
figure is carried on by dApav & vrep-, but then there is an abrupt change, and the 
next words are unmistakably a Trochaic Dimeter. This shift from iambic to 
trochaic has exact parallels in frr. 22. 1 eré£a6’ 6 / Kpids ov decxéws, 31. 3 (as emended 
by Bergk) and 33- 2 mepuppevov | 7 pLvos avGer, as well as in Pind. Ol. ii. oTp. I (e.g. I 
dvagipdp|peyyes Spvor). 

The identification of dvéuov . . . toppupéa as Ionic a minore followed by lamb 
leaves wapivros . . . ovd unexplained. An exact parallel may be found in Pind. 
Pyth. ix. orp. 1 (e.g. 1 GeAw yadxdorida Iv6i0vixav), and Ionic a minore followed by 
‘Dorian ’ is also used by Bacchylides (i. orp. 1, e.g. 162 €GeAer 8 avgew ppévas avdpds: 
6 8 ed épdwv Oeov’s), The use of Prosodiac (Choriamb, Ionic a minore or two Dactyls, 
Spondee) here explains the appearance of a dactylic figure in the epode. 

In the next phrase, xeiyevos év is a Choriamb, and yxAavid: tpdow- (U vv Uv —) may 
stand by resolution either for a Choriamb (as in Anacr. 52, 53) or foran lamb, The 


1 See ‘Double Scansion. . .’ p. 188, n. 1. possible in frr. 27, 46, and of rop@upéos in frr. 28, 

2 -Gy copay Badetay and evdérw dé mévros also 44. In Bacchylides, xvavéos only occurs in the 
look like Ithyphallics, but are better explained passage quoted above, but rop@upéos occurs three 
otherwise (v. infra). times, always with synizesis (the references are 

’ The line in question scans Y-u-|--vvu| xvii (xvi). 17, xviii (xvii). 52 and fr. 21. 2). 
—vu-, i.e. Alcaic Hendecasyllable, the second Thus it is reasonable to assume synizesis in 
metron being Ionic a majore, of which the first sxvavéos and mropdupéos in this fragment and to 
syllable is ‘anceps’ (see the examples given in exclude it in da:dadéos and Gapoanéos. 


‘Double Scansion . . .’ pp. 187, 189). 5 This reluctance seems to be due to the fact 

4 Simonides and Bacchylides appear to admit that one of the commonest forms of the Gly- 
synizesis only in words which are contracted in conic is ~0-v|u--= (i.e. ‘light’ Trochee, 
Attic. The best evidence for Simonides’s general Iamb). But cf. Aesch. Agam. 412, which should 


practice is in frr. 4, 5. Synizesis of xvayéos is apparently be scanned v -v-|-vu--|u-v-. 
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same possibility occurs in fr. 11. 2, where dver:ddxnrov avOpw- may be either an 
Aristophanean or a Catalectic Iambic Dimeter. The trochaic idea of the Ithyphallic 
-rov. . . mpopaivwy is carried on by «i dé ros de-, and -vov . . . Hv, as already observed, 
picks up the ‘ Tripody’ of ofov . . . révov. 

-rov. . , ovas having been identified, cai Kev €uov pnudtrwv Aer- may be scanned 
Choriamb, Trochee, and the whole x@Aov will be intermediate in form between 
XaAkeoyoppy .. . Adres and fr. 48. 6 (Prosodiac, Trochee, Ithyphallic). If the 
arguments in favour of keeping Aerrdy are not accepted, Aerrdbv . . . odas must be an 
Aristophanean, and xai . . . pyudrwy will be a separate xoAov (Choriamb, Catalectic 
Trochee). This is a perfectly possible scansion. The Aristophanean occurs 
certainly in fr. 21. 2 7 werdAow. piprwv, in Plutarch’s version of fr. 3 xpy Aodov 
éyyeverOac (where it has been emended away by Wilamowitz) and perhaps in fr. 47 
ivepopwv’ ddréxtwp (though this fragment is too short for certainty). The Ms. version, 
however, seems to suit the metre of the poem rather better, and this tends to 
strengthen the case for its retention. 

evdéTw 8’ Guerpov Kaxov is at once recognizable as a Glyconic (without the 6’, this 
line would presumably be a Lecythion like aveyos . . . mvéwv1), and in the preceding 
words we seem to have another Ithyphallic ; but the two short syllables of [pédos 
before it make up an Anacreontic, and this identification is corroborated by the 


appearance in peraffovAia . . . havein of another x@Aov also used by Anacreon. But 
what of xéAopar etde ? If it is kept, as by Smyth and others, it must be a resolved 
Trochee. If, with Bergk, we insert 8, we get uUu—-—-, which will not scan. The 


best course seems to be to assume synaloephe of -a:, which though not found else- 
where in Simonides is required in Pind. Ol. xiii. 52 Yetoou’, Pyth. xi. 53 peppop’, fr. 104d. 
35 pypjnoop’. This makes xéAop’ efde an Ionic a minore, and the whole «@Aov will be 
the same as that used in Anacr. 39. 3 droAepbeis dd pntpds ertonOn. petaBovdria... 
pavein, a ‘light’ Ionic a minore before an Ithyphallic, is identical with a form which 
appears in Anacr. frr. 45, 46 (e.g. dmradjs Kopns apwpov avOos). petraBodA‘a, on the 
other hand, is only explicable as a ‘light’ Ionic a majore, and though Sappho fr. 88 
shows Ionic a majore before Ithyphallic the fact that Ionic a majore does not occur 
elsewhere in the present fragment provides further evidence (if it were needed) 
against the correctness of Bergk’s emendation. 

In the remaining words of the fragment, all the responsions required on 
Wilamowitz’s theory are clear, with one exception. This can best be shown in 
tabular form. 


‘ Tripody ’ ' Ion.min. ; TIon.min. | Trochee ,;, Choriamb | Iamb 
ry ” bh A o | ee aA , 

otov €xw TOVvOV ot & awreis | yadabnve 8 | 0ei Kvioo =| wets ev aTep | Tet SovpaTe 
| } 
| | | | 

A ° , ” | , , 

Zev warep, ek weo | ote 6x) Oap | cadéov Eros | evxXopat kai, voode Sixas | cvyyvwOHi pos 

j | 
| 





‘ Tripody ’ | Jon. min. ? | Trochee | Choriamb | lamb 

-cadéov éxos can only correspond to yaAa@yve 8 if it is scanned vuvv-.? This 
resolution cannot stand directly for an Ionic a minore at this period (it is found 
neither in Pindar nor in Bacchylides), as the first long syllable is one of the 
characteristics of the foot and must not be obscured; but, as already argued on 
xAavids mpoow-, it may stand either for a Choriamb or for an Iamb. The latter 
explanation seems the more likely, in view of the occurrence twice in the fragment of 
the x®Aov Ionic a minore, lamb; and the responsion of Ionic a minore to lamb can 


1 For the synaloephe eidérw d-, cf. Bacchyl. excluded by the argument of n. 4, p.92. There 
lil, 22 A&yAarférw oO. is no need to assume that Simonides was more 
ic inflexible in the use of the digamma than Bacchyl- 


2 The scansion -cadéov (F)éros (u-u-) is 
~ ides. 
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be parallelled from fr. 4 (the only fragment of Simonides in which we have certain 
responsions), v. 21 -xa 8 ovdé Ge- (Ionic a majore) corresponding to 29 roto (or 
toiae tT) atoxpa (Trochee). 

We may thus set out the fragment according to ‘ the divisions of the cx@Aa which 
Aristophanes or someone else’ requires in the following form: 


cu 2 
. OTE eT. 

Adpvaki ev dacdarea 

GVELOS ETTEVEY TVEWY 

7 , , 
kwnGeiod te Aipva, 
, ” ” 9 9 , 
Seipate npimev, ov 7 advavTor- 5 


gu Tapetats, ai te Ilep- 
cei Barev pirav yépa, elev r+ & TEKOS, 
olov €x@ Tovov: oTp. 
av 0 awteis, yadabnvy 8 
w , > > A / 
0c Kkvwooes ev arepret Sovpart, 10 
xaAKeoyoudy Se vuxri Adprecs 
, , , 
kvavew Te Svopyw Tabeis, 
dXApav & trepGev reav kopav BaGeiav 
, , > > , PEN 
TAPLOVTOS KUPATOS OVK aAEyeELS, OVO 
avéyou Pboyyov, toppupea 15 
, > , , « , 

Keipevos ev xAavidt, TPOTwWTOV KaAdV TpOodaivur. 

> , , , “ A = 

eu O€ Tor Secvov TO ye Secvov VY, 

Kai Kev €uav pnuatwv AerTov Urelxes Ovas. 

KéAop’, ede Bpedos, evderw S€ rovros, 
evdeTw 5’ GyeTpov Kakov. 20 
petaBovria S€ tis pavein, 

Zev Tarep, €K WEO* avr. 
6tt 67) GapaaXéeov Eros 

” A 4 , , 7 
evyouar Kai voode Sixas, ovyyvwGHi po... 


It only remains to add a select bibliography, indicating the sources on which 
I have chiefly depended in the composition of the foregoing. 


Editions : 
1. Of Dionysius: H. Usener and L. Radermacher, Dionysts Halicarnassensss 
Opuscula, Vol. II (Teubner, 1904, reprinted 1927). 
W. Rhys Roberts, D. H. on Literary Composition (Macmillan, 1g1o). 
2. Of Simonides: Schneidewin, Simonidis Cet Reliquae (Brunswick, 1835). 
Th. Bergk, Poetae Lyvict Graeci, Vol. iii (Teubner, 1882, reprinted 1914), 
fr. 37, pp. 403-406. 
H. W. Smyth, Greek Melic Poets (Macmillan, 1900), fr. 13, pp. 59-60 (text, 
and 320-325 (commentary). 
J. M. Edmonds, Lyva Graeca, Vol. 11 (Heinemann, 1924), fr. 27, pp. 292-295. 
E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, Vol. I1 (Teubner, 1925), fr. 13, pp. xiii) 
69-71. 
Oxford Book of Greek Verse (Clarendon Press, 1930), no. 206, pp. 197-198. 
Books and Pertodtcals : 


H. L. Ahrens, Jahvesber. des Lyceums zu Hannover (1853). 

F. Nietzsche, Rhein. Museum, xxiii (1868), pp. 480-489. 

F. Blass, Phtlologus, xxxii (1871), pp. 140-146. 

U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Jsyllos von Epidauros (Phil. Unters. ix (1886)), 
pp. 140-146. 
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U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Griechische Vevskunst (Weidmann, 1921), pp. 
339-340. 
G. Thomson, Greek Lyric Metre (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1929), pp. 68-69. 
O. Schroeder, Grundriss dey griechischen Versgeschichte (Winter, 1930), 130, PP. 
83-84. 
O. Schroeder, Hermes, |xviii (1933), pp. 358-359- 
I have been unable to consult the works of Schneidewin and Ahrens. I owe my 
knowledge of their views, and of the views of Victorius, Casaubon, Brunck, Hartung, 


Sylburg and Thiersch, to quotations in later writers. 
J. A. Davison. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 








THE GREEK NOVELISTS. 


MISCELLANEA—II. 


Char. I 8:—Callirrhoe comes to herself in the tomb. Tore odv dvepvnoOn Tov 
Aaxtioparos Kat tov di’ éxeivo Trwpatoss poyis Te Tov Ex THS AGhPwvias evonoe 
tapov. éppngev odv duvnv donv edivuro, Zooca<v eOayare* fwon> kat BonOeire. 

adwrias* : aywvias |< >* 


IF only from a sense of duty, I have filled the evident lacuna, so as to safeguard 
the xai and furnish some little excuse for the copyist ((a0a xatwpvypat, BonOetre 
Reiske, ¢ réOaypo:, B. Hercher). There remains, however, the melancholy fact that 
Callirrhoe was consigned to her living grave as a consequence, not of dywvia in any 
known or imaginable sense of the word, but of a profound swoon produced by a kick 
from Chaereas; whose foot, says Chariton in his best manner, evoroxws Kata Tov 
duappaypatos evex Geis eréerye THs Tatdds THY dvarvonv (I 4). I have therefore restored a 
common word for ‘ unconsciousness ’ (the sense is almost technical enough to deserve 
a place in the dictionaries): cf. II 5 yevouerny 5€ pe dPwvov e€ aidvidiov rrwparos 
EGaav oi yovets rodvteAds, I 2 adwvos evOds Hv Kal oKdTos a’TAsS TOV OfOaApov KarexVOn, 
I 4 fin. KadAcppon pév obv adwvos Kal arvous ExetTo vexpas €ikdva Tact Tapexovea, and so 
frequently. The same change is imperative at Xen. Eph. III 6 oxnypapevy de 
adwvia (*: ty dywvia cod.) karecAnpOar, éxéAevoer abry Tive TOV olKeTOV Vdwp EveyKeiv. 
The confusion is simple and occurs, for instance, at Max. Tyr. i, where Markland 
restored diagdwvias for duaywvias, As for the sequence apevias . .. eppnfe dwvijv, neither 
the author nor his readers could have even been aware of it: the weakness which 
deters the modern from the equivalents of édwxev drodovvac (Lys. XX 7), cuvereupe 
mapamtéeuyovtas (Luc. VH. i 27), wappeyeOes ijAixov, taprapecov Td péyeHos (Philops. 24), 
xwpia Svourma mpds tiv immov (Plut. Crass. 19), Svadiodov €xee THY mapodov (Polyb. V 7, 
10), droxatéatnoay eis THY dpxyaiay Kataoracw (XXIII 17), creAAopevw BacrdAcds ererrerAev 
(Procop. t. iii p. 96, 10-12 Haury), and all their numberless analogues, was to the 
Greeks foolishness. On that point the judgment of Chariton was as sound as that of 
Pascal. 


Char. IV 4 :—qo8otpar S€ kal tiv tUXHV TOU Térov (Miletus). decva pév exet werovOas 
76n* Sefer SE wou Ta TOTE Ky pvads>. PrrAavOpwroréepa tore Mirnrtos jv: 
edeOns pev GAX’ Efnoas KTE. 

* : ra tore hiravOpwrdtepa, tote MiAnros 7v cod., edd. 

And it was to be Miletus now. The tradition, therefore, if true, means :—‘ Then it 
was Miletus’—a rods firdvOpwros (II 5 “EAAnv . . . Kat roAews GirdavOpwrov). But, 
in that case, Chariton, who had no italics, reposes more confidence in the intelligence 
of the reader than he has elsewhere given signs of deeming advisable; and my con- 
jecture is supported by VII 5:—zpds tiv otyxpiow tov mapdvTwv jv po Kat BaBvAwv 
diAdvOpwros. The proverbial xpvods has often been exemplified: Blomfield in his 
glossary to the Agamemnon or Hemsterhuis on Luc. Men. 4 will still serve. 


> * * es * 


In Achilles Tatius, omissions, though not rare, have on the whole a less 
abnormal cast. A pair of vexed passages appear to me to suffer mainly from the 
curious readiness of otherwise reasonable men to saddle an author, his scribe, or the 
two concurrently, with any and all enormities, sooner than concede that a dulled eye 
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drudging for a jaded brain might once in a while overlook a line, or even two, in the 
black succession of lines ranged in the never-ended columns. 


Ach. Tat. VIII 8:—érav pév yap povetwrs ToUs ad Aorpious OiKéTas of porxol, 
porxedwor S€ Tas adAorpias yuvaixas ot oveis, Avwou de npiv Tas Oewpias of 
topvoBor Koi, Ta, S¢ vepvorata Tov iepav puaivwoty ai mépvar, Tas Huepas Se AoysCopevos 
n Tais SovrAaus Kai Trois Seomdras, TE <av>* Spdoes€é tis Ere ; 


The alterations of ras spépas 5¢ Aoyifduevos, which begin in 1640 and finish, to the 
best of my belief, in 1921, may for the most part be left unnoticed. Mr. Gaselee, 
who was forced to translate something, apologetically changed 7) to 9, and rendered, 
‘when a person is found to fix the day of trials between slave-girls and their masters,’ 
Dr. Rouse proposing ris opifdpevos for Aoy:(éuevos. In the whole passage I can see 
only one letter which might possibly be faulty. On the one side of 7 the rhetorical 
plurals rats SovAas (Leucippe) and rois Seordrars (Thersander) are immune from 
suspicion: on the other is an unimpeachable Greek phrase, which in Thucydides as 
in Themistius and in Tobit as in Aeschines means ‘counting the days,’ and which 
presumably meant nothing else in an author who writes at IV 12 «d@yra d€ avriv 
Atyvrrios dvapévwv kai apiOuav airy tas nuépas, and at VII perpjoas dxpiBas tas ipepas, 
Had that phrase been the chance result of a clerical error, the odds are enormous 
that its meaning would have been inapposite in the context. Actually, none could be 
more apposite: for the days that both could and, in the circumstances, must be 
counted were the days of grace which would lapse with the expiry of Sostratus’ 
mission (see VII 12). The only rational course is to insert a couple of asterisks after 
Aoy(opevos: what they may symbolize naturally defies conjecture, but the general 
drift may have been:—ras jpyépas 8 Aoyifopevos <THs Ovoias 6 Kadds Hyav lepers 
éevuBpit{>*y tais SovAats Kal trois Seomorais. I select evvBpify as a verb which can at 
once govern a dative and mean ‘ outrage’ in two senses: Achilles Tatius, I make no 
doubt, would have found something much more incisive. 


The same arguments apply, mutatis mutandts, to Ach. Tat. VIII 6 fin.-7 init. :-— 
ei pev yap ears mapbevos, amire xalpovres THS TUpryyos (the mode of ordeal) rvxovres 
edpevovs* ov yap av more WevoaiTo TH Kpiow* ef Se pH, avtol yap lore ola eixds ev 

Kai edOvs % Acvxirrn, mpiv rdv tepea 





ToTavTais avTnv eriBovAais yevouevnv 
cimeiv tov éfs Adyovs “Ds ye pow Soxei, pnd eirys: eyo yap Eroipn <Xupis 
mpoxAnrews>* eis TS THS TUpryyos GmHAaLov cicveADeiv Kal [xwpis mpoxArjoews |* 
KataxekA€io Oa. 


In this I have removed xwpis rpoxAjoews to a place where it is required by the sense 
and avoids an illicit hiatus. How desperate the situation is otherwise may be seen 
from the facts that Jacobs proposes wpiv rdv iepéa eireiv tov E£js Adyov, ws yuv7n Soxei- 
My Setoys xré., that Hercher proposes nothing, and that Mr. Gaselee translates ds yé 
pot Soxe? by ‘I am determined.’ But the words bear every mark of authenticity; Mr. 
Gaselee, ds yé joe Soxei, does not really suppose them to mean acta est alea; and they 
are explicable only as part of a now mutilated sentence, which conceivably (cf. Plat. 
Prot. 348c xai 6 IIpwraydpas aio yuvdeis, ds ye poe €50€e€ xré) may have run on 
these lines :— 
cat evOis 7 Aevxirmn, mpiv rov iepéa eimeiv tov éfns Adyov, ws ye poe Sone <de 
aisxtvnv trorepotca, ’AAX’ ef ti gor tovotrov, Edy, Tept Euov Sonat >*, pd 


“ ¢ 
€tTnSs KTE, 


For it is a prior likely that Clitophon would notice Leucippe’s reaction to the 
polished but patent hint that, the world being what it is, the verdict of the syrinx 
was hardly a foregone conclusion. “Yroreuovca I have appropriated from VIII. 11 :-— 


G 
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€v. ToU Lwratpov A€yovTos, Vroteuwv avTod Tov Adyov 6 Bepaavdpos, ’AAX’ ovk, Ey, Adywv 
<0 aywv>*. 

x * * * * 


In the passage above, I have indulged the weakness of arranging homoeote- 
leuta. The number of places in the Erotici where that form of error might be more 
reasonably diagnosed is not small; though naturally the remedies can seldom be 
more than provisional. For most of the proposals that follow I make no claim 
except that, in each case, omission is, to the best of my judgment, either certain or 
probable, and my attempt to repair it not consciously forced. Throughout, in 
default of a statement to the contrary, the manuscript tradition is unchanged but for 
the bracketed supplements ; nor have I, without warning, inserted passages in which 
the possibility of a lacuna, in the place where I assume it, has already been 
suggested. My predecessors have somehow left me a certain example to head 
the list :— 


Ach. Tat. I 4:—rtowairnvy cidov éyw more eri tavpw yeypappevny LeAjvnv: dupa 
yopysv, <7Td yopybv>* ev vdovn* Kdpn fav0y, 7d ~avOdy obAov* opis peAava, 


TO péAav axparov: evi waped, Td AevKdv Els perov ehorvioweToO KTE. 
Nor in principle should I consider Long. IV 18 more doubtful :— 


? , , 
nKee Kaupos exkaAdvrrew TA KpuTTa. Epnpor <pev dudLopev eyw TE Kal ov, Epnpor>* 


be e > \ 4 4 , 
€ at aryes kat Ta AoiTa TavTa, 


Cobet conjectured ¢ppec por <. . . Kal> ai alyes wai ta Aowra wavta, which was 
received by Hercher and spoiled by Hirschig with éppec por Advis cai ra Aowwe 
mavta. Mr. Edmonds prints éppec poe cai 75 aimdAcov Kal 7a Aowra wavra, describing 
d€ ai afyes as ‘a correction following the corruption,’ but omitting to say why the 
scholar whose heart smote him at the concord €pynyo ... 7d aimddArov failed to 
achieve the palmary emendation épnpov. 

The method, however, fails at II 25 :—éB0oa. tis orXAiferOar rdv orpatnyov, aAXos 
exdhe.. The vulgate dAXAos <dAAov> éxadAee (Mr. Edmonds varies with <dAAo>) 
lies apparently to the account of Moll, or possibly, in the first instance, of Amyot. 
But all that happened was :— 


éBoa tis 6rACer Oa '* Tov oTparnyov GAXos ExdAec. 


Again, it may as well be said here as elsewhere, the lacuna commonly assumed at 
II 8 is imaginary. To resolve the question whether he and Chloe are in love or no, 
Daphnis argues :—‘ Lovers are sorrowful, negligent, sleepless, fevered, all eyes for 
each other. These signs are ours.’ Then, if the written word does not lie, he 
concludes :— 


oxeddv TOUTS eoTiV 6 Epws Kal ép@pev GAAHAWY OK EiddTES EC TOUTO EV EOTLY O Epws EYW 
Se 6 épdevos. ti otv rabra dAyodpev ; Ti Se dAAHAOVS CyTovpev ; KTE. 
As this is lunacy, Hirschig, after Cobet, indicated the loss of some words before 
ei rovro: Hercher placed a full stop at eidéres, and proceeded :—ei <yap>rovrto pi 
(Jacobs) éoriv 6 Epws * * éya dé 6 epwpevos, Ti obv raita adXyovpev kre. But the patch- 
work is idle. First Daphnis draws the obvious inference from his data :—oyeddv 
Toure cori & épws Kai épapev GAAHAWY ov« eiSdtes. Then the tragic alternative crosses 
his mind :— 
* Tovro pev eat 6 Epus, eyw 5€ Ep@ povos*; 
But as the enigmatic pangs are common to both, he rejects the idea :— 


~ , “~ 
ri otvy TaAUVTA* dAyoupev ; Tide GAAHAOUS CyTovpe? ; 
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Nor is much the matter? at IV 7 (the time is autumn) :— 
apiferar Td Hp, Ta S€ ovK dvOnoe* Eotar Td Oéepos, Ta SE OVK akparve* pEeTOTWPOY 
&GAAo, ra SE ovdeva crehavwcer. 
petorwpov GAXo, ra Se*: petorwpov, dAXrAa rade codd., * * <Td3> 
petorwpov, [aAAa] ra d€ Hercher. 


Xen. Eph. I 15 fin.-16 in. is, perhaps, also probable :—«xai 8) cvvtiOevra: kata 
TavTa Tovs vrep GAAnAwY roincacGar Adyous, Kai weiPew odtos pev ’ABpoKduny, 
KopupBos S¢ "AvOaav. <6 d€ “ABpoxduns kai 7 “AvOaa>* év toirw Tw xpdovp 
ExeLvTO GOvuor KTE. 

For some formula of transition is indisputably required, and in the Ephesian 
Xenophon this is adequate: cf., e.g., I 11 in. 6 d€ “ABpoxopns kat  “AvOea addAAnAots 
mepipovres Exervto, II 1 in. 6 b€ “APpoxouns Kai 7 “AvOeca jKov eis Td Swuatiov, V 12 6 de 
Aevikwv Kai 7 “Pddn . . . Efioravrac. 


More speculative is III 4, though it is fairly evident from the context that at no 
lighter cost can a clear and grammatical sentence, squaring with the narrative, 
be obtained :— 

év S€ ro xpovw dv ) "AvOeu AnpOecioa Ex Tov Anotnpiov FrAOW ds riv <IleptAdov 

oikiav, jKev els trhv>* Tapoov rpesButns Edéotos kre. 


At II 1, Hercher’s unassuming <xai> seems less tidy than :— 
éod tis euov* Kal meioew Ame, <#rmlw>* cis edvyv ddi~erOar riv emijv Kal 


ovyKatakAcOnoer ar Kat aroAavoev ercOupias. 


On the other hand, at IV 2 I take my version to be a necessity :— 
pyre Td NeiAov pedpa pravOein ror’ adixws droXopevov cupati, pHTE TV TOLOUTOV Ldots 
Géapa, avOpwrov ovdev ddixynoavta aroAAvpevov eri THs OFS Eevtaiea <y7s. taira>* 
NUEGTO KTE. 
Locella, followed by Hercher, gave eri ris ons. ratra xré. Char. VII 1 may 
be corrected in passing :—yverwoav Ilépoar cai Mido was Bacrreds edixace [ev] Tava 
(* : evravda). 
Occasionally a shred of evidence, a solitary re or pév or a false concord, survives 
in the manuscripts, though not always in the editions. I give an example of each. 
Char. II 1 :—éxei 6€ cvupPBadrdvres GAAHAGIS Epyw pev THY Tpaow amrnpTixapev* eyw 
Te yap éxeivp taAavTov Sona <KaKkeivos euol THY yrvaika wapadéSwxe> *: 
Set 8& evradOa yever Oar vopipws THY KaTtaypadyy. 
Reiske, by his éywye, and Hercher, by his ¢eyw [re], suppressed the plain proof that 
Leonas did not omit the more important part of the transaction: see the account in 
114. Tapaésédvac is Callirrhoe’s own verb (ws oxevos rapedoOnv ib.).—It is curious 
that at Heliod. II 31 Coraés should have written :—éyxe:pi{w rhv Kopynv eri ovvOnKats 
rais évwudtws piv yevouevars, 7 pyv eAevOepav tavrnv ELew Kai eAevdépw mpds ydpov 
éxdurey <covvenducew 5€ kal Tarviav> Tavrynv nv 6) Kal avrds Koul(y tap’ nuav (modified 
by Bekker to <emidooeyv d€ rHv r.>), rather than 


‘ ’ 4 € 
. exSdoav, <mpds Sé kai THY Taviay eriBdoav>* TavTHV KTE. 


1 At times there is even less! There are too ceased to buzz; a difficulty which Mr. Gaselee 
many cases such as Ach. Tat. II 7 :—rére ofv surmounts by printing wepiBou8joaca and trans- 
Kara rixny pédirrd mis H opt mwepBouByjoaca, lating wepiBouBoica. The idiosyncrasies of the 
Kip pov Td mpbowrov wapémrn. Cobet, object- language and the wasp are respected by: mep- 
ing to this circuitous mode of flying past,con- BouBjoaca xuKdy pov 7d rpbcwmor,* wapémrn. Cf. 
jectured mwepémrn and convinced the editors.  infr, 21 :—xard ruxnv wapamrdvtos aire (* : aire 
He forbore to explain why the insect first codd.. adrév Hercher) cwywmos. 
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Again, at Heliod. IX 10 rots pév cwpace Kal repiertnxdcs Sevois Kapvovtes, Tais Puxais 

. OVK Guvnpovovvtes, SOONer than alter xai to rots I would account for its 
presence by:—rois pév gcwpaor <Tois te mapeAPovei>* Kai mepiertnkdcr Sewvois 
kdpvovres xté. The illogical use of re needs no vindication, and for the haplography 
through SI... I I had compared the loss of xoxxoBadeor after axriot at X Q; 
but Hirschig misleads, and the adjective appears only in P! 


Ach. Tat. IV 12:—x«al vixdoe pev tTHhv tony vixnv ot dvo0 (Nile and Egypt), ovdapou 
Sé daiverar 7d vixwpevov> Td yap vdwp TH yy Tuventelverar, <Kal KaTa pev THY 
adAAnvy Alyurrov 6 rotapds Kata puxpdv td THs ys exwlverac>*, repi Se ras 
tav BovxdAwy tavTas vouas det rods éyxaOnrau. 


The recession of the stream deserved formal mention, and zoAvs is at least prima facte 
evidence that it received it: for the gender cannot be an oversight ; Lobeck’s ryAds 
lacks all cogency; and Jacobs’ zoAv introduces an hiatus, which, though it can be 
paralleled (Spymv €GAere at V 3 appears certain), is so rare that it diminishes the 
moderate degree of probability possessed by the conjecture. 


Char. VII 6:—xarardetoas eis "Apadov 6 Xapéas tiv péev vnwov exéAevoe Tept- 
méovtas mapapvddrrav <p tis AdOpa Siadiyp, tHhv S€ Aclav eis Ev aOpoicavtas 


guidrrav>* ws avtovs arodwaovtas Adyov Tp Seordry. 


Mev is perhaps rather a slight foundation for my superstructure, but the sense is 
undeniably improved, and that Chaereas’ orders were something of the kind is 
indicated by the following sentence :—xdxeivoe rovs pév evvovyovs Kal Oepamaividas Kai 
TAVTA TA EVWVOTEPA THpaTa TvVAOpoLTay Eis THY ayopay KTE, 


Char. VII 4 I give in the traditional form :—povos 5¢ Xa:péas ovre EOvcev ovre 
eotepavwcato* Ti yap pot odeAos erivixiwv, adv ov, KadAcppon, pn BAerys; ovKére 
oTepavwropat pet Exeivnv THY yapyjALtov viKTa, etre yap TEOvnKas, acveBu, etre 
kai (ns, was éoprafev Svvapas Sixa cov Karaxepevns av év ToLovTois; Baoirerts S€ o 
Ileprav d:aBas tov Evdparny eomevdev ws trayurra Tots ToAeuiows cvuppi£ac, 


Karaxe.pévns av ev Tovovrots is more than suspect. In the first place, the participle 
plus av is elsewhere unknown to Chariton ; and if he was immutably resolved to have 
one instance at least in the pages of Chaeveas and Calltyrhoe, then he ought to have 
excogitated a phrase in which the only rational construction was not the participle 
minus av. Even if adv was spontaneously generated later, proof would still be accept- 
able that xaraxeio@a: €v xaxots was, in prose such as this, a recognized variety for 
ketoOa: év xaxois. But the letters which give all the trouble—pevnoavevrovovrois—are 
simply, I should say, part of the old cliché by which Chariton smoothed his otherwise 
rather jerky transition from Chaereas in fallen Tyre to the King of Kings upon the 
Euphrates. In that case, the origin of the vulgate is 


Kkatakewpéyne << ; Kai of piv fo>ayp KTEé. 


From which there emerges :— 


~ e , td , ~ , . e ‘ > , 
mas €optafev Sivapae Sixa cov kataKkeipevos; Kai ot péev Foav ev tov- 
tous*, Baoireds Sé xe. 


The formula is, of course, stereotyped ; a few examples from the Novelists are :— 
Xen. Eph. II 5 (III 3, Heliod. II 12, VIII 17 fin.) xai of pév ev rovros Foav, 
Char. VI 9 <xai>* KaddArppon pév év rovtas Fv, VIII 6 ra pev ody rept tTHv ’Aciav ev 
tovTos jv, and the like at Heliod. V 1, VI 14, X 29, Long. IV 5, Ach. Tat. VII 6, 
and elsewhere. Tovovrocs, as here and at Plut. Di. 56, is a rare and probably 
accidental phenomenon. The genesis of xataxecuévns is plain, but I take the oppor- 
tunity of suggesting at Heliod. II 16 :— 
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eet S€ pxpov eoracavto rvouv ... Ty Xapixreig tHde Evy keipevov svap Epoiryncer. 
EvyKeipevov* : ovyKxeyuevy Codd., senselessly and with hiatus. 
The phrase, it must be granted, is curious: still compare Philostr. VAT. I 23 xai 
mpos BaBvrAau nbn dvte SO~a EvuTvior éEpoitrynaoev Sde tw Pyvavte Oop Evv re- 
Getoa, with Heliod. III 3 6 pév otv tuvos . . . rH SE tH TDUVEKELTO. 


Ach. Tat. IV 18 may, I think, be expanded without scruple :—yAvxi 5é revdpevov 
hv (the water of Nile) cai Yuxpdv év pérpwy tis Wdovijs+ of8a yap éviovs Tay wap’ 
"EAAno. rotapav Kai titpdoKovtas. TolT~ GuVveKpLVOY avTO’S TH ToTapo, <Kal 
mavras vrepeBddrero tH worluw>*, Sid TovTO aiTdv axpatov 6 Aiyimrrios rive 
ov hoPetrar, Avovicov pr Sedpevos. 

For posterity had a title to hear the results of the comparison ; Clitophon was the 
least likely of men to lock them in his breast ; nor was sudden aphasia the heel of 
his biographer. 


Ach, Tat. VIII 10:—rd 8€ reXevraiov, rot Spduaros racay drexdAvbe tiv <uTo- 
Kpuriv kal améppupe tiv> aida, 
reAevtaiov, Tov dpdyaros* : reAevraiov tov Spduaros, || << >* 

‘Amoxadirrev thv aida is, pace Mr. Gaselee, not to throw off one’s modesty, but to 
reveal it; and my effort seems to catch the Achillean manner: at all events, compare 
VI 16 ti mpds airdv eirw; dpa droxadivaca rod Spapartos tiv vrdxpicw Sinyjowpar THY 
GdnGaav ;—For dmroppirrev tiv aiéo I quote only Clem. Alex. protr. 52 P. fin. 
aroppivavres 5€ thy aidw . . . TOUS THY Satmdven eyypdpovTa TacxnTLaTpOvs. 


Ach. Tat. I 15 requires correction in a further respect :—ra 5¢ dv@y, rowxiAnv 
ExovTa THY xpowdy, ev pepe TvuveLvgarve rd KdAdAos, Kal Fv TovTo THs y7s 
mophipa <. lov 7) wopptpa> Kai vapkiccos Kai pddov KrEé. 

cuvesipaive™ : cvve£edhacve || << >* 

As the flowers conspired not to display but to create the beauty cvve£vdaive is 
intrinsically better than ovvefégarve. In addition, it gives the note for his ropdipa: 
cf. II 11 Kal 73 ordpa (* : rH oTdpatr) TOU Kuvds TEpippEt TOU GvOovs 7d aipa, Kai Barre rd 
aipa tiv yevev, kal bpaivesr trois xeiAeor THY TOpPipav.—That the violet, in what 
follows, was mentioned along with the narcissus and rose is certain from the context : 
on behalf of my insertion I can only urge that it observes the rules of the game. Nor 
can more be said for the next four or five suggestions. 

Ach. Tat. I 11 :—qoBodpar & cpus pi) kaxOv poe yéevntae 7d evTdxnpa per(ovwv apx?) 
kat érirpi~y pe mpds tpetra <edotAigav tpera>* wAciova.—For éemizpiyy can 
hardly be wrong. 

Ach. Tat. II 22:—épyavov yap dAos cipi mwoAguov (loguituy musca)* pera pev 
odAmiyyos Tapardrropar, <pdxns Se pera BéAovs drropma>*- odAmiyé S€ por Kai 
Bédos 7d ordpa.—Hercher wrote odAmyyos <xai Bédous>, 

Ach. Tat. V 23 :—éyo 5 domep év prornpiy pnder, pn? doris 6 dvOpwros iv myO’ od 
xdpw érurrev, tromreoas<, TurTeicas>* dé te Kaxdv eivat, ededoikery apt- 
var Oat.—eya 5¢ <eidws> Jacobs. 

Ach. Tat. VI 8:—év ¢ & ratra erpdrreto, érvxev exit tiv Aevkirmnv peta TH mpos 
pe Sprdiav evOds eis Tovs dypovs Tv MeAiryny veavioxov amoerdka<e TocovTOV 
povov eimeiv émerelka>*oav, éreiyerv avtyy (‘ the mistress’) eis tiv erdvodov, 
pndev ere happdxwv Seopevnv. 

Ach. Tat. II 37:—tpdctn <Zevs: Apiobn>* pepaxiov Ppvyds* aviyayev eis 
otpavov tov Ppvya,— <more Zeits> H. Richards. 
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Char. VII 6:—ypaOwv S€ rpovojcerai cov gdiravOpwrws: ov povov yap avdpeios 
aAAa Kal <ypnords mréehuxe. Taya d€ nal>* yuvaixa roiujoerars pice yap 
exte pirdoyvva.os. 

The ground is firmer again at Heliod II 25 :—avveordAn radw o Kvijpwv, dorep 
<ig>* 16 ovopate BAnOeis THY axonv. 

For the word, compare IX 19 Tots tots eorespévos, and possibly also I 14, where the 
variant dofiv emPadrrAc tov iov (for ofGadrpov) deserves attention; for the turn of 
phrase, I 29 dorep Gavatw Tw Kaxw BeBAnpevnv, VII 7 Gorep BeAr TO pyjpare BAnOeis, 
24 éBeBAnto pév ws id Tpwoews Tov Adywv; and for the confusion of i@ and Ta, 
VIII 8 rofevparos TavTos o€itepov iw (*: TH) POoporowm Sedevpevor. Conversely, at 
Char. VII 3 the hiatus should be removed by évavrlg <rq>* avepy. 


The missing word also seems fairly clear at Char. IV 6:—ovpBovdo peév 
oy <olvos> Kal oKoTos ev épypia yevopevov Kat tovTov Tov pépovs THs 
eriotoAns avepiuvnokov BaciAéa. 

< >* || yevopevov* : yevopuevor, 

‘Persuasit nox, amor, vinum, adulescentia.’ As night is represented by oxdéros, 
Jacobs’ pev vig (de vvg Hirschig, pev odv vi€ Hercher) is pointless. For ofvos, though 
it needs no parallel, cf. Char. IV 3 GeppavGeis 6 MiOpidarns olvy Kat épwt., Ach, 
Tat. II 10 woAAa yap Hv Ta Tore OrAt{ovTa pe Oappeiv: of vos, Epws, eATis, Eepynpia: 
for the loss of of’ after otv, see Ach. Tat. II 2 fin. 6 pev otv <olvos anon., and now 
the papyrus> otrws . . . wap7jAGe. Tevopuevov seems indicated both by common sense 
and by the manner of the author: cf. IV 4 povos én’ épnpias yevopevos, I 14 porn... 
yevopevn, III g pdvoe yeyovapev, V 2 and g povos S€ yevopevos. At IV 6, I propose :— 
ért tovtov WAGev 6 Arovicros Kai idcodAoyiav NTHTATO, pdvos <de peTa povov yevopevos> *, 
‘Ikerevw oe, pnoiv «xte,, and at Ach. Tat. IV 13 :—oivomev tiv cipappévgy. <tadrnv 
udvnv> * év Kaxois ov mapdayes THY xapiv' py EEw hovetons TvAG. 

Haplography and dittography are reduced to their lowest terms at Char. III 2:— 

NpEeve TAUTA Kal TaXEws EyeveTo pev Otv EpwTikdv 7aBos. Eorevde SE Kal dvaBodriv ovK 
érétperre TOIs yapols. 

Reiske conjectured, and Hercher read, raxéws <dpooev>. éyévero pév odv xré. But 
Chariton wrote :— 

NpeTE TAVTA Kal TAXEWS éyévero, <7Td>* pev obv épwrixdy mabos éorevde [82 ]* Kat 

dvaBoAnv ovK éréTpETE KTE. 
As the correction calls for no remark, I remove an equally obvious error from 
Philostr. V.A.T.1V 20. A youth is possessed by a devil and behaves accordingly :— 
kat ot pév roAAoi Tv vedtnTa oKipTdcav wovTo Expépecy adTd (Sc. Td peipaKiov) és 
tavta, 6 8 (rd 8 2) vrexpivero dpa tw Saiwove kai eddxer mapowveivy a éemapwver TéTeE° 
dpavros te (omitted by Kayser’s second family) és aird rot ’AroAAwviov . 
povas npie: 7d eidwXov KTE. 
Phillimore removed the absurdity by :—«ai ede. <dxovra> mapoweiv & erapwver tére, 
but the conjecture is more violent and less forcible than 


Kai €OdKet Tapowveiv & eTapwvet <TO¥.>  rére SpaVvTOS KTE. 

Ach. Tat. VII 7 is similar :—r4s 8 torepaias arnydounv ext 7d Sixaorhpov. 
rapackevn Sé qv TokAy Tov Oepordvdpov car’ épod cal rAROos pyntdpwrv. ovxX 
Hrrov S€ kai tHs MeAityns orovd,; rpds tiv adroAoyiav raperKevacTo. 

THs 8 vorepaias* : dat. || jv woAdr Thuaneus : roAA} Hv cett., edd. || pnrdpwv. 
ovx Frrov dé [xa] Kat* : pytdpwv, ody Frrov Séxa. Kai codd., Jacobs then 
proposing <7Ta> 77s MeAirns, Cobet (followed by Hirschig, Hercher, and 
Mr. Gaselee) 7) MeAirn. 
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No one, I venture to say, who has been so misguided as to collate the instances of 
ths 8 vorepaias and ty 8 torepaig in Chariton, Heliodorus, and Achilles Tatius, will 
doubt my first alteration. It is necessary also at IV 11 (where read rote pév odv 
avrois Sovs 7d civOnya, Kai KeAe’oas aitov*—avtois codd.—orparoredever Oat, xa’ éavrdv 
qv’ ths 8 vorepaias—dat. codd.—apa ry € xre.), at Char. I 13 and II 5, at Heliod, 
IV 1 init., and at one or two other places. For the confusion of dé xai and Sdéexa, 
compare IV 4:—xver pev avtrov 4 patnp xpovwtatov. deka yap eviavTois mAWTTEL THY 
oropav V+ : xpovwratov dé Kat yap eviavtois M+ : xpovudrarov dé. Kal yap Séxa 
eviavtois vetus vulgata. A more interesting parallel is Julian 1gB (I transcribe 
Hertlein’s text and note) :— 
vov Se, ef peéev Tis THY TaTpwav OvTlav Tpds TovS adeAdods veudpevos, ExaTdv TaravTwY, 

keioOw Sé€ ef PovtAe tocottwv addAwv, citTa ExoV <TEvTiKOvTa> pvais €XaTTOV 

nyarnoe 81, Kai puxpov mavteA@s apyvpiov THv mpds Exeivovs duovoray advtadAa€ga- 

pevos, eraivwy av eddxer . . . a€vos. 

‘ revrikovra pvais Resskius et Cobetus : pvas || d)] de V || Pro 8) Kai 
malim avri, Rsk. pavAov post yyarnoe excidisse putat.’ 
But it is idle to waste a thought on the interpolated 6): with the genuine tradition 
of the Vossianus—ée xai—the passage emends itself :— 
eira Exwv pvais €Aatrov nyarnoe Sexa*, puxpov TavTeAds KTE. 


For, given Julian’s purpose, 5¢«a is exactly five times better than revrijxovra, 


An equally common dittography has escaped at Ach. Tat. VIII 9:— 
Kaito. ye véos ov avveyiveto ToAXoIs aidotos avépact Kal THY @pav Aracav €is TOUTOUS 
SeSarravyxe. ocepvornta S€ Apa kat cwppoovvyny vrexpiveTo KTE, 
5¢ "Apa [xe] xai* : déApaxe Kal || vrexpivero Hercher : trexpivaro. 
This seems both technically and otherwise preferable to Hercher’s Seddpxe:: in 
Jacobs’ 8 édpaxe the tense is impossible and the word itself an echo from a vanished 


world. 
As in all moderate texts, misadventures with the copula are sporadic in the 


Erotici. There is little point in compiling a tedious and trivial list of proposals such 
as:—Char. V 5 reOvnxa [ kat ]* KEKHOEVPAL, TETYUPWPVX NAL, Tempapat, VI 7 erpee tiv 
aitiav ... eis THY pvdAdTrovoay, Kai “AV (* : Kav) coe doxy, yoiv, xre., Xen. Eph. II g 
éuvnoikdker pev TH “Pod epioer de [xat]* ryv “Av@eav. But it appears a sacred duty to 
release xara from the uncongenial task of governing a dative at 
Ach. Tat. III 6:—zérpa: pév apdoiv 7d decpwripiov, Ojpes de Kai (* : Kar’ codd. 
edd.) apdotv ot Sypro, adda to pev €& aé€pos, ry de ex Oaddoons: érixovpor dé 
QUTOLS KTE. 
Chariton’s antitheses may be grouped a little more effectively at VI 6:— 
kat oirw A€yw tiv Tod Baoiiéws opyjv: PoBepwrépav ryyovpar thy THs PBacrdAiédos 
(nAotuTiav, iv ovK nveyKe Xarpéas, dvnp KAAny, Ti rorjoes 
yuvat<Kna> kal deorowav BapBapor ; 
* : (ndotuTiav, iv ovk aveyxe Xatpéas, avnp EAAnv. ri roenoer yuvy 
kat deorrowa BapPBapos ; 
Heliodorus should be acquitted of the folly of combining xai and povov at X 7:— 
kat ) Ilepoiva, Pwpabein, pn: [kal]* cwHein povov. 
Compare VI 8 kai TavTa av ein Ta evTVXEgTEPA’ TwWlOLTO Pp ovov: where, again, the 
desire for clarity has led, in some manuscripts, to €¢ ow(ovro. 
Nor does the seemingly authentic tradition of VIII 8 oppose much resistance 
to emendation :— 
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ovdey Sei wor Tav Kat’ éuov Bardvwv: exes pe THV pappaxida, kai TOAAD padrdAoyv 
Tis Kai Opeapevns oe Kai mpds TA KadAALCTA THY Epywv TadevTapevys. 
Coraés with some authority—how much it is rather difficult to say—omitted «at 
TOAAG@ paddAov as ‘ wapéAKov Kai mws Kai adivavonrov,’ and Bekker and Hirschig concur, 
the words presumably having dropped from the empyrean. But Chariclea, 
splendidly mendacious, would seem to have said :— 


tiv dappaxida cai ToAAGY GAAwV <Kai>d>* THs Kai KTE. 
At VIII 17, again, the missing interpreter seems fairly easy to restore :— 
mAnoidoavres otv ot AiBiores, cai tov pev Baywav evvovyov Kai dmroAeuov ard TIS 
¥ 4 . \ x7 4 \ 4 4 ‘ . > 7 , 
dYews yvwpioavres, Tovs 5é ddmXovs pev Kal Seopwras KadAcu d€ Kai evyeveig. Starpe- 
> 4 id > > , , A a =" ~ ” . , 
TOVvTas, HpwTwv ottives elev, Atyvrriov Te <_ Kal >* ard odwv Eva Tov Kal TeEpoifovTa 
Thy pwvny eis THY TevoL KabeEvTeEs, Ws 7) auporépwv 7 OaTépov TavTWS TUVHTOVTAS. 


A few lines later, the upshot of his efforts ought, I think, to be recorded somewhat 
as follows :— 


ws otv 6 Oeayevns tro Te cvvdvaitHOEws dyn paxpas Tois Aiyumriors kai Bpayeias 
THS Tevoews KovVE’s TLE TOV ACyopevuy, TdV pev Baywav> Ta Tpwra 
elvas catTpatov tov Ilepowy arexpivaro, éavrdv dé kai XapixAeav KreE. 
rois Aiyurrios* : rhs Aiyurrias || << >* || 7. rov* : Tov o. 
Coraés’ insertion of rdv pev before ra mpwra is as hopelessly inadequate as B’s inter- 
polation of Baywav after [lepoav.—The order carpdrns 6 Ilepowy is, in such phrases, 
almost invariable in Heliodorus. 


* col * * e 


Since, according to Suetonius,! a tendency to the permutation or preterition of 
syllables is one of the marks of our common humanity, I add a few examples, or 
what I believe to be such, in which the copula plays no part. At Char. VIII 4, the 
Florentinus presents :— 


tavta Aeyovrns daxpiwy everAnaOn Kai ydov wyepe Tais yuvargiv. é£covea dé THs vew 
» KadAtppon «re. 
This structure being just as likely in Chariton as in Isocrates, Hercher prints 
Aeyovoa, The need for that last resource may be questioned, for it is within the 
sphere of the possible that yvvag{ arose by help of éf0tca; in which case, the 
original ran (with some improvement even to the sense) :— 


tavta Aeyovons Saxpiwy éeverAncOn ... Ta yUvaca.® 
Nor is it beyond all doubt that honesty is the best of policies at Ach. Tat. 
IV. 13:— 
edidorav dé [avr |* idig pev dpyvpiov tdéAavra éxardv, mpds Sé tiv catpameiav ayew 
dvépas éxatov GeAovras avrovs irep THs moAEws Siddvat, ws av Exot Kai rpds éxeivov 
Adgupov péperv. 
As they were in the satrapy already, riv carpdarnv is read since Cobet, but the 
tradition indicates:—zpis d¢€ ra catrpamei’ dvdyerv.* ’Exeivov, the satrap 
implicit in ta oatpareia, presents not the slightest difficulty, for in later Greek the 
cases of this familiar license become equally frequent and audacious: e.g, Plut. 
Oth. 2 fin. é5¢76y 5é tropeivar Ews dv drogipyrar Td yévescovs Kai AaBayv (sc. 7d Evpdv) 
avis éavrdv €Aapotounoev, Luc. Bacch, 1 veavioxous ... xepdoras, ofa tois dpre 
yerrnBeiow epipors vropverat, D.D. 12 Gropaveioa . . . ) Kal ete padrdov év adry (sc. 
7 pavia) ovres, Wisd. i 15-16 dixacocvvyn yap abdvards eoriv’ doeBeis 5¢ tals xepot Kai 


1 Vit. Aug. 88:—Nam quod saepe non litteras Augustus) communis hominum error est. 
modo sed syllabas aut permutat aut praeterit (sc. 
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rois Adyous mpooexadecavto avrov, App. B.C. 1 7 et S€ wai oxoddoeav ard TovTwy, ér’ 
dpyias SueriBevro (sc. thy cxoAnv)—et similia passim. ’Avaye is technical in the sense 
of carrying a prisoner before the commander-in-chief or a high authority: cf. Luc. 
Tox. 40 avayxOels mpds tov Gpxovra, and the cloud of witnesses cited by Holden on Plut. 
Them. 23. It is inconsistent, however, with the usage of Heliodorus, who writes his 
own language, at IX 26:—éq¢’ dpoiav tiv xpelav [dv|*éyeoGo.—for immolation— 
mpovératre. In this connection his word is dyw: e.g. 1X 15 dyérOwoav .. . rHv Ovoiav 
xoopncovres, and, always in reference to the same episode, X 17 tis XapixAcias 
dyopevns, 33 wadw ayopevov, 34 HxOn. At X 12 doe dyérw Tis, wyde ert wA€ov ErivoeiTo 
7H Ovoig thy trépOerw, Ovx afer ovddeis, dveBdnoev 7) X., the hiatus is best cured by :—Ovx 
fe, aveBdnoev, ovdeis, 7 X.*, which is unimpeachable (cf. X 4 ovdev dei, Eby, onpaivecy, 
6 LuoipiOpys). For the trajection of dvaBoav, see VII 28 ri, edn, A€yets, avaBonoas: so, 
too, at App. B.C. II § 347 Graux rightly punctuated :—o 6é¢, ‘ Aaumpus,’ aveBonee, 
‘yexnoopuev. Though irrelevant, V 17 may also be corrected in passing :—rav vapov- 
tov dAjnOecav (* : GANG) eivar paprvpotvrwy thy aitiav. Cf. VII 3 fin. trHvy airiay 

. GAA Oecav elvact morevovtes, VII 7 ov ddcpa tHv dy, dAjGaav de, eyvwpwar. 
Similarly at I 6, ovppet éx’ avrnv 6 tovovTos Bios, the preposition should not be altered to 
pos, but corrected to repi* from the author himself (II 27 ov« dAcyos 5é 6 rowdros Bios 
auppet repi Tov vewr). 


At Ach. Tat. VIII 6, the priest of Artemis, Mr. Gaselee’s ‘bishop,’ on whom 
his sacred profession sits far too lightly, explains the modus operand: of the pipes 
which are to decide upon the virtue of Leucippa. He then proceeds to the necessary 
aetiology :— 

iv St) ctpryE ovre adrAds am’ dpyjs obre KadAapos, dAAG rapBHEvos everdijs otav elev 

Kpivev. 
That Hercher excised the last three words goes without saying ; Jacobs’ evil genius 
suggested to him oiav evynv xiweiv; Mr. Knox proposed oiav eis Geovs éyxpivev, and 
Mr. Gaselee receives the emendation. But in a sentence designed to explain the 
antecedents of a judge to the person about to be judged, the last word to suspect is 
xpivev. And if the sentence, framed. by a man who was the very mirror of gallantry, 
was couched, so far as the ravages of time have spared its outlines, in the form :— 
‘The syrinx was once a handsome young lady, such as * to judge,’ then it may 
surely be taken as having contained the deserved compliment to the interesting 
auditor :— 
diay €¢<AN>yev® Kpiver. 


Ach, Tat. VIII 7 (Clitophon detects a slight uneasiness in Leucippe’s father) :— 
Tov pévTor LwWoTpatov éwpwv brobopyBnOevta 7H THs cvpryyos Sinyjpare, pH apa Ta 
tis mapOevias &:’ aida riv mpds adrov YevdwipeOa* Stavedw Sn ty Acvxirry vevparte 
ddavet tov poBov tod matpds eLedeiv, rio tTwTapevny ow S) TpOTy pada 
oleTau TeireEly. 

TuT<wo>apévnv® : érurrapéevnv codd. ; dat. Hercher, Gaselee. 


Even apart from the hiatus, Hercher’s érurapévy could be as easily demolished as 
érurtapévnv, but for the author’s word it is needless to look farther than four lines 
below :—éuevoeiro S¢ Kai mpd Tod map’ éuod vevparos mWs av Koopwwrata mpowevex Gein 
7 ttatTwpartt. For the omission of the probably superscribed sign for wo, cf. 
V 14 Siarefopévors re dAAHAOis Kal ructwoopevors, where the Thuaneus gives murrovpéevors. 
—Sostratus’ paternal feelings have already, at VIII 3, given a certain amount of 
trouble, but the passage is easily set right :— 


, . > 4 > , 
6 5& Lworparos kal éweSdxpvev Srote Td Kara Aevkinrny evevoes (* : Eyeyover) 


Spapa, 
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Heliod. X 14 (an avayvuwpunts) :—aAAus TE kai Tov ETOV 6 xpovos CUP Baiver Tpds THY 
Tapovoav THS KOpns NALKiav, Ertakaidexd TOV TOY TavTwY Ta’TH TE Kal TH exOeres 
awAnpovpevwv, Oporov € Kal Tov opOadrpov 7d BAEupa TapictaTa.r 

Guo... . Tapioratac® ; euol . . . Tpoirwrarar. 

"Epot. . . mpoiorarae (mecum facit, according to Warschewiczki’s version) is clearly 
meaningless, yet even Coraés, who has generally a word to say in difficulties, observes 
a stony silence. My changes are light enough, for the confusion of the short 
stroke for the accent and the longer for ov is sempiternal: a typical, instance is 
Xpnripov = xpvoiov povoy L ful. ep. 9 (107 Bidez-Cumont). Ilapiornm, in the sense of 
presenting an appearance, is affected by Heliodorus (e.g. I 20 BeAtiova rapiornor 
gavraciav, VII 12 evyevetas eudacw 7., 1X 17 pavias eudaowy 7., 18 eis vepous havtaciav 
tapaotivat). The dative would seem to indicate that rpoiorara: arose from zpovicta- 
tat. Incase I have treated the verb with undue scepticism, I restore it to Luc. de 
paras. 2:—Kai piv exeivo ye oxorovvTs mpoCicora<ta>t yeAws maprodvs (* : tpoOiorar 
codd., rpowora: Dindorf, barbarously). 

Heliod. X 32 fin. :—ei 7d dvadpavai pe tiv lepovpylav mavtws aduxtor, xeipi your TIS 
evpnuevns woe vuvi Ovyatpds KéAcve. 

Though there is at least a muance between ‘inevitable’ and ‘ impossible,’ a¢vxrov 
lived unmolested till Richards proposed to displace it by avevxrov—a rare word in an 
unparalleled sense. But the synonym of adivvarov, wearing a prima facte resemblance 
to advuxtov, can only have been d<cvé>¢txtov*.— While I was seeking Richards’ note 
(Xenophon and Others 276), my eye lit on a passage which may serve, in place of 
variants from the Erotici, to exemplify the corruption :—D. Sic. XVIII 33, 3 povixds 
qv Kat tov GAAwy yyepovwv Tepiarpovpevos Tas eLovTias Kat KadAov ravtwv BovAdpevos 
apxewv Biaiws. For the inapposite dovixds, Richards mentions the conjectures, doprikds, 
katappovytixos (Madvig), and his own ¢Oovepds: but the adjective for Perdiccas is 
o<trA>dovixos*,' 


* . - * * 

In his note to the above passage, Richards complains that the editors have 
apparently recognized ‘no difference between escaping sacrifice and undergoing it.’ 
It is not, perhaps, the easiest feat in the world to reach the thirty-second chapter of 
the tenth book of the Aethiopica and be still awake to such distinctions; but at 
times, it must be confessed, a shade more of inquisitiveness might be expected. No 
voice of inquiry is raised at 

Xen. Eph. I 4:—The love-lorn Anthea in her bedroom (see I 3 fin.), ov«ére 

pepev Suvapevn ereyeiper EavTyv, Tepwpevyn Tovs mapovtas AavOavev. Ti, pyciv, 7H 
Svotuxys wérovOa; map’ nAckiav Epo, kat odvvGpmar Kava Kal KOpH py TpeTovTa., 
Yet who were ot wapdvres? And why should they be there at that hour? Or, if 
their presence is to be accepted, not investigated, how did Anthea escape their 
notice, when she raised herself in bed and entered upon her affecting soliloquy? I 
evade the problems by :—zetpwpevyn trois Tatrépas* AavOdvew. For the distribution 
of the bedrooms was that explained by Clitophon at Ach. Tat. II 19; Anthea 


: IT append a few moreplacesin whichI should  dpéiow, Saw Oadepwrepov TocotTw Kal -yonrérepov (?) 
be inclined to add or expunge a syllable:—Ach. <8y>* (édpdow* 50y <yap> Hercher),—VI 9 


Tat. VIII 3 d3xAos cuveppin Tov .. . TWapdvTwye ef 5¢ Tw bvTi TEOvNKE KaTa Ti Oddaccay, .. ., Pepe 
kal obrol r’ éxdxtov abrov kcal 6 lepeds airés, mdvra riphownev <advr’'> avrod rd vavaya 
<8s> ob« aloxiverar roaira rodv (obrol r’* >: (< >*.—[atroi] Hercher, Gaselee; adris 
oirws codd., oro Jacobs, with hiatus || <és>*:  Jacobs).—Char. V 10 vexpov dvrepagriy od} radov 
<&ri> Jacobs, etc.).—VII 3 éyelpo<pat> nal éyw<oa>*.—ib. xdv dvip xal Bpépos opa< ow >* 
(* : eyelpw kal). . . Aéyw, and similarly at Xen. (xdv dvip, dv Bpédos épa Reiske, the codex giving 


Eph, IV 5 ‘ASpoxéduou yur) welvac<p dv>, wav  xavyp).—Xen. Eph. IV 4 éxed met padodpevos 
dwroaveiv 5én (* : uetvae Kav Cod., wevd, kav vulg.). re uabetv wep 'AvOeias (* : revobuevos cod.—[uadetv | 
—VI 7 for . . . Sdxpvov éwaywydv édéov trois Hirschig and Hercher). 
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subdued her voice so as not to arouse her parents; and the corruption is not 
abnormal (cf. wrarépwv, rapovrwy Liban. t, VI p. 274, g Forster; warépa, mrapovra 
D. Cass. XLVIII 3, 6). 


Who, too, are the masculine ovv7$ecs of Chariclea at Heliod. III 6 :— 

avv oAiyos Tols cvvy Ber eri THY ev TH TEpLBOAW TOU VEw KaTaywynY Opuncev ?P 
And why should they be so privileged, when the sentence proceeds :—ovdé yap wxe 
aiv TH voutfopevw tatpi, THs aywTeias evexa TavToiws EavTnv xwpifovga? Again I 
write :—ovv oAiyats tals cvvynbecw.* 

But Chariclea fares none too well elsewhere. Charicles brings her up a Delphic 
Vestal, éxOeud(ovoa piv wapOeviav .. .”"Epwras de cat ’Adpoditny cai ravta yapyAvov 
OQidcov drockopaxifovoa, then suspects he has overshot the mark, and presses the sage 
Calasiris to make her realize drs yvvy yéyovev. There will be no difficulty, he says at 
II 33:— 

OUTE yap ampocpikTos éxeivn pds To's Adyous Tov avdpwv, adAa 7d rAEiarov TovToLs 

cuvoptros erapHevevOn, KTE. 
In that case, the need for intervention would hardly have arisen; but her intercourse 
had only been zpds trois Aoyiovs* tov avdpwv. The witness is Charicles himself, 
who at III 19 informs his putative daughter that she may safely receive this 
Egyptian Pythagoras, ovd¢ adAAws oboa rpds 7d Adytov yevos amrpoocptKTos. 

I have no desire to be captious, but in the same chapter I should have preferred 
Calasiris to say :—el ry tH Xapixrela duvaiuny epeciv twa yapwv kat avdpds (* : avdpwv) 
euroujoat, For though ydauo is often one marriage, avdpes is never one man. 


Ach. Tat, VI 7 may at least be corrected without apology :— 
6 6 kal trav 6pOadrpav tiv Kivnow éréxer, wy Tpiv TS[v]* Epwpevov ieiv Taxd OeAnoy 
(sc. 7d daxpvov) receiv. 
For the beloved object happens in this case to be feminine. For 7d épwyevov compare, 
if it is worth the while, I 17, V 13, VI 19 (twice), with, earlier in this passage, 
7 daxpvov = tHv Saxpvoucar. 
I take only one more passage, and then quit this delicate ground. At Long. 
II 11, Mr. Edmonds reads with the manuscripts (though there is apparently an 
alternative B.avrepdv te) :— 
hoav Se kal yepov weprBodrail OrAi~w trois crdpace Tapéxovtat, KaTa THY TOV XEL—poV 
tpooBornv Bradtepov &) Tov Addvidos erioracapévov KTE. 
In ordpact he traces, I presume, a reminiscence of Theocritus’ doruxa yxeiAea OALBw. 
The difficulties appear to me grave, but embarrassing to discuss. I should begin 
the second sentence where 57 suggests that it began, accept Wyttenbach’s cwpacx, 
and write :— 
foav Sé Kai ye~pav reprBodrai OrtYiv Trois oWpoor Tapexovear KaTa THY TOV XELAwV® 
mpoaBorAynv.  Pradrepov 5) KTe. 
Which being interpreted is merely :—‘ They hugged as they kissed.’ For rpooBodAnyv, 
cf. Ach. Tat. V 8 Seydmevos tas mporBoAds tav doracpdrov, ws pidnpatwv oKores,—On 
the other hand, I do detect a Theocritean verb at II 34:— 
[lav rovs Sévaxas dpyy Temwv, THY Képnv odx edpdv, Td TAB0s pala, Td dpyavov voéi, 
kal Tous KaAdpous Knp@ avvdicas avicovs Kal’ 6 Tt Kal 6 Epws aviuros avTois, 
Seiler and Hercher cancelled the xai before rods xaAduovs: Mr. Edmonds transfers 
7d dpyavov voei to the end of the sentence—‘the emendator thinking P. must have 
thought of it before making it, but the putting together of the reeds ss the invention 
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of the pipe.’ I admit I side with the emendator, but anyhow nothing is needed 
beyond :— 
Kal TOUS KaAdpous Kn pot*, cvvdnaas avivous KTE. 
Ach. Tat. III 8:—évyppoora rp tog BéAos: tHhv Aatav tpoBEBAnrat 7d Képas WOGv 
eri pafov KéexAcKe tHv deLiav EAxwv 7 vevpov* Kex’pTwrat KaTomiv Tov ayKOva, 
tHv Aavav H. Richards : ry Aaug || KexAcce mut. interp.* : édAKec. 


Even apart from the gauchente of Axe. . . . €Axwv, the unsymmetrical present has no 
business among the perfects. Since the necessary tense is known, and the verb 
employed may at least be guessed from the résumé immediately following (rdvra 
peév ody Guov mricaetat* 7d Tofov, Td vevpov, [7d BeAos], 7 Sekia. Guvadyeras pev bd Tov 
vevpou 7d Téfov, SurAovrar Sé id THs xetpds Td vevpov, KAivEeTac SE Eri pafdv } xelp), 
there is no inordinate difficulty about arriving at xéxAcxe. I have also corrected the 
faulty punctuation of the editions (Sefcdv> EAxwv 73 vevpov Kexvptwrac), which ruins inter 
alta the triple antithesis : rjv Aaav> <tv de€idv, rpoBEeBAnrar> <emi pafdv KéxArke, 
Td Képas @Oav> <éAxwv 7d vevpov. To parallel his ryv Aadv, Richards goes to 
Aristophanes, but, for this purpose at all events, Achilles Tatius is a better author 
(III 6 rpoBeBAnra tiv xetpa): the vulgate probably arises from a mistimed recollec- 
tion of III 7 :—ry Aare rHv rhs Topyovs xehadnv xparei cai mpoBEeBAnrar Sixnv dowidos. 
The ludicrous 7d BéAos, in the second passage quoted above, was ejected by Ast. An 
equally insane reading a few lines earlier in the ecphrasis may be corrected in 
passing :—6 &¢ dAyav ravry cvvéotaATat . . . Kal Tov pypdv eyeiper Kal? aiTov: eis yap 
7) Frap ovvaye (avdye ?) tov dpuy, rdv dé Erepov avtw roiv rodoiv 6 gTagpds 
opOiov avrereives KaTw, Kai eis Tovs SaxtvAovs TapoEvvetac (*: 06 SE Erepos . . . Tdv 
omacpov . . . amofvverat). 

The interchange of xéxAcxe and €Axer, in itself abnormal but not difficult, is here 
easy through the proximity of €Axwy. The instances, in the Erotici, of this, the 
commonest of all non-optical errors, are abundant but not striking. One or two cases 
may be shortly noticed. 

Ach. Tat. VI 3:—éuot 8 4) wuvnOns tTixy TadAw ereriPerat Kal cvVTiOnoe Kar’ 

eu0v Spapa katvov, émdye ydp poe Tov Oépoavdpov evOis rpoerAOdvre. 
éritiOetar... cvvTiOnor™ : érerlOerar. . . TvvrBeras || mpoeAOovri* : mapeAOovra. 
The middle cannot stand, for Achilles Tatius follows the usage of his betters: e.g. 
V 3 ow ridnow er Bovdrhy, << yehnv>* Anorav cpotéxvwv cvyKpotrycas (Jacobs inserted 
ayéAnv after ovyxporjoas), An even worse instance at Heliod. V 1, Aciou mvevparos 
mpoomveouévov is easily corrected with mpor yevopeévov*: nor is it probable that 
IX 5:—ypaydpevos yap a €Bovrero xai ALiOw rHhv ypadynv evaydpevos, ohevdovyn .. . 
éx peo Bevero dcamrovtiov TV ixeoiav TOLEVOPEVOS ( = TOoLevwy™) deserves a longer shrift.? 
As tapeAGovra is meaningless, Jacobs conjectured at@:s éraveAOdvra, and so Hercher 














1 Similarly, at IV 18 read :—7rd pév rpbowrov eis 
Tov worayoy mpoBéBrnxe, Thy 5é xeipa els 7d Bdwp 
xa@etxev (* : xa@jxevy). Nor at I 1 would the 
author have written 73 rpdcwrov wxpal, cernpvia 
ras wapeds, rods ép0ahuods dvoliaca: xpos Thy 
@draccay, uixpdy vroxexnvuiac 7d o7rdua, when he 
had at his disposal another intransitive perfect 
participle in dvewyviac*. A little earlier, the 
symmetry should be restored by :—erégava . . . 
Sedenévor, xdmac . . . AeAvpévar, TO oxéXNos .. . 
yeyupvwpévov (* : yeyuvpywpévar—under the 
influence of \eAupévat). 

2 Ach. Tat. V. 13 should be read :—@dxovea dé 
(sc. 7 THs Gas Hdov}) Tod Epwpyévov 7d eldwrov [det] 
évawoudrrese TE Tw THs PuxAs Kardmrpy xal 
dvariddrra rhy wopphy (* : del évawoudrrera). For 


the hiatus and the middle are alike false: cf. I 9 
6POarpol yap dd\djrAaSs avravaxdwuevo, dmreudrrovew 
ws év xarérrpy Tov ocwudrwy 7a eldwra,—More 
difficult is V 22 :—ra pév eva Srws Ecxev, pn, wpds 
ce diravOpwrlas, wepiocedy eldvig oo Eyer, Sleara 
tuyxdver, Gd’ év ols dv Sivy rhy lonv drérical po 
xdpv. The words dixaia rvyxdvew are omitted 
by V and its poor relatives; but, unless they are 
genuine, their presence is inexplicable. Since 
aémébrioa is also incorrect (cf. V 17 éo7’ dv droriow 
ras dirxinlas, 18 édv dé Kai dmoricys), the only 
solution which occurs to me is to read :—déyew* 
GAN’ év ols av ivy Gixalia Tuyxdvers® rip tony 
admrorical* uo xdpv. It ought, perhaps, to be 
said that dala also formed part of a very 
different conjecture by Jacobs. 
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read: mpoeA@ovr, however, is far simpler, and has the support, whatever it may be 
worth, of Cruceius’ version :—abeunts. 

So, too, Ach. Tat. VIII 9, éfapwécaca .. . effpwacas should be ¢faprdcaca .. . 
eEnpaveicoas*, or the like, and atIVg evrvx@pev*... dvorvxjowpev is necessary 


for evtuyfiowpe . . . Suoruxfowpev. 


Heliod. VII 4 should seemingly go:— 8 ’Apodxn réov 7} cipravtes cuvexvOn 
Thv Sidvovav. . . . Ovpovd pév ext rdv Ilerécrpiv rAnpwpévn wal mpds ta madac 
cupBavra Thy UToVvoLay avareuTafovea, Srws av TiuwpncaLTO WuveTaTTETO* TOV 
S¢ Ovapwv dpdoca . . . Sueomaro tiv diavorav KTE, 

Sudvorav ... vrdvorav.. . Sidvorav®™ ; Bidvoray .. . Stdvowwv . . . Stdvorav. 


My proposal seems apt enough in the sense of ‘ reviewing her suspicion in the light 
of past events.’ Acdvoav, I think, could only be kept by changing avareumrafovea to 
avaréymovea (cf. X 33 mpds Td duowov THs XapexAciov mpoxAyjoews Tv vovv avaréeurwv) ; 
but it is incomparably more probable that irdvoa has suffered as it suffered at Plut. 
S.N.V. 549F olov dréyvous texvitav Sidvorav amd Sofns Kai Savoias (= vrovoias Wytten- 
bach, q.v.) xara 7d eixds peredvtras—which is at any rate an easier death than it under- 
goes in the Thuaneus at Ach. Tat. VI 11 cipdwvor .. . cvppwvias (= vrovoias cett.). 

At Long. I 17, the first reading of F was apparently :— xAwpérepov 13 tpdcwrov 
iv xAdns Karpevns. eis povnv XAdnv éylyvero Addos. On second thoughts, xAons has 
been changed to xAdas and xarpivjs to Oepivns. Paul-Louis Courier naturally emended 
moas, and, noticing the absurdity of Oepwis, altered it to éapwys. Mr. Edmonds 
prefers to convert xa:pivijs to Katpiuns, which he considers to mean ‘at its best’; but, 
in view of the fact that grass, at its best and in the genitive singular, is much more 
usually called +e peivys*, I should say F’s correction was as honest in the second 
case as it incontestably is in the first. 


* * * * * 


Ach. Tat. IV 8 :—A lover is patient only so long as he has hope of success :— 
éav S¢ aroyvy, td ercOvpouv petraBarXdv avriAvmnca péxps tov Svvarov 
toApa Td kwdvov. OTw S€ Kal ivyds Hote Te Spacat pera Tov pH Tabeiv, TOU TY 
dé ris Yuxns Td pr) poBovpevov aypiaive. parrov 7d Ovpovpevov.— <aAAa Traut’ 
apevtes oxoTOpev 75n> (Kal yap 6 Katpds érefyer) TOV TpaypaTwV Td GIropoV. 

g. Vkorovvtwv obv nuov, elorpexes Tis TEPopuBnpevos KTE. 
peraBardy® ; peraBadwy || rp... TovTw* : éoTrw. . . TOUT || 
< > mut. interp.* 
As the passions are throughout personified as agents, peraBaddv is preferable to 
peraBarwv, and the change may be made without scruple: cf. VI 17 fin. 1d yap 
ercOupovv, cvppaxov 0 OéAe AaBdov (AaBwov M+). So at Char. III 2 rodpyjoe S€ ts 
eireiy dvdgcov Tov €£ Euovd yevvwpevov, KpeitTova TOU TaTpds Exwv Tdv Tarrov, Dorville wrote 
€xovra: more correct, at least technically, is:—rd ... €xov.* 

“Ecrw Jacobs attempted to keep by altering rovro into rére: the natural and 
almost inevitable locution is, however, érw 5¢ . . . rovrw 5€. In what follows, to my 
mind kai yap 6 ka:pds éretyes TOV tTpaypatwyv Td aropov conveys nothing whatever: it 
seems a mere stvepitus verborum, probably incapable of any sense in any context, 
certainly of any that could have the shadow of a connection with the Freudian stuff 
that precedes. ’'Ezeiyewv, of the pressure of time or circumstances is common enough 
(e.g. Plut. cons. ad Apoll. 108F ris Gpas érevyovons, [Luc.] am. 33 ereiywv 6 yxpovos, 
Char. II 3  ovyxopuidy tov Kaprov ereiye), and there must presumably be exact 
parallels to my parenthesis: the nearest I can produce (I apologize for the source) 
is Phalaris ep. 119 éypdare por wrepi Sv 6 Katpds vpas ereiyer. 

Difficulties with parentheses are frequent. An example is the corrupt passage 
in IV 11 :— 
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0 Neidos pet pev dvwbev ex OnBav trav Aiyvrriwv, Kai éotw és Torodrov péewy axpr 
Méepdews, kai €ore puxpdv Kdétw Képas. Lipos dvoya TH Kipy mpds TO TéAEL TOD 
peydArov petparos. évrevOev St repippiyyvuta TH Y7- 

és TooovTo(v) V+ : eis rovro M+. 
Herodotus (II 17) naturally supplied Kepxdowpos for xépas. vpos, and, with help 
from his eis éwv, the passage, by stages which need not be detailed, has reached in 
Hercher and Mr. Gaselee the form :— 

0 Neidos pet pev dvwbev ex OnBav trav Aiyurriwv eis Ov Gype Méudews Kat éore peKpdv 
KaTw <Kopn> (Kepxdowpos dvopa ty Kwpn) mpds TH TEAC TOD peydAou pevparos. 
evrevOev S€ KE. 

Such a version is obviously a makeshift; nor, I suppose, can any other be much 
more. Still, the major operation upon és tocovrov péwy could and, I think, should 
have been avoided; and even the rest might possibly be arranged with a little more 
neatness, | suggest without enthusiasm :— 

o NeiAos pet péev avwbev éx OnBav trav Aiyvrtiwv: kai éoriv efs, ToTovTos 
pew, axpt Méudews cal €re puxpdy Kdtw* (Kepxdowpos dvopa ty Kopy <Ty> 
Tpds TH TéAEL TOU peydArov pevpaTos) evTevOev SE KTE. 

Tocovros péwv (‘for all his volume’) need not be exemplified: the author has the 
idiom at VI 10 fel peév evOis roAAr}. “Ayxpe Méudews Kai ere pixpdv katw has at least the 
support of the map; and the phrasing seems natural enough: compare, for instance, 
Strab. III 2, 3 dvarXeirac (sc. 6 Baits) . . . péexpe KopdvBns cai tov puxpdv eradvo 
TOTWV. 


The correct arrangement of parentheses seems also the vital point in two 

passages of Xen. Eph. 1 2. The first runs :— 

nyeto be tas ’Apréusdos éxcywpros eCopt ard THs ToAEws eri TS iepov (aTdduor SE etow 
éxtd), ede O€ woumevery Taaas Tas erixwpiovs TapBEvors Kexoopypevas TOAVTEAYS. 

Had ijyero éopr7y been capable of meaning éréyrero roy, this, the punctuation of 
Hemsterhuis, Hirschig, and Hercher, might have contented the most fastidious: as 
it means only ‘dies festus agebatur,’ the words amd tris réAews eri 7d iepov are folly. 
Locella, therefore, began the parenthesis at dro: Peerlkamp closed a sentence at 
éop7H, and proceeded calmly, ad tips wéAews ext 7d tepdv (orddior S5€ eioww exra) Eder de 
Toumeverv, warning his reader S€ saepe pluribus vocibus postpont. A Philistine pen, 
however, disposing of the words given above, orders them as follows: 

Hyeto Se ths "Apréusdos excywpros Eopty* ESeu SE mropmweverv ard THS TOAEWS 
émi rd iepov (orddsoe SE eiorv Erra)* mdoas Tas Emtxwpiovs (€y x. ?) 
mapQevous Kexoopnpevas ToAuTEAUs, 

On the assumption that Xenophon Ephesius did so, it might be suspected that 
a line of 40 letters (é7d . . . émrad) was accidentally omitted, marked in the margin 
for insertion after é5e: 5¢ roprevecv, and erroneously inserted before it. The suspicion, 
however, would hardly deserve mentioning, but for the fact that, a few lines later, 
chaos returns :— 

Tapjerav S€ KaTa OTixov of TopmevovTEs* TPWTA peV Ta lepa Kal Sades Kat Kava Kal 
Ovuucdpata+ ért rovrous immo kai Kives Kal oxen KovyyeTixd, GSE Toremxa, ta de 
theiora eipnvixd. éxdorn S€ atv ovTws ws Tpds EpagTHY ExexdopyTo. Apxe de Tis 
tov wapOevwv tafews “AvOea Ovyatnp Meyapydous xai Kvirrns éyxwpiov. 

In this, &5e, if it has a knowable origin at all, must have travelled, via the margin, 
from the beginning of the sentence (e.g. tapyevav & <b> Kata oTixov KTE.): in 
any case, it has evidently ousted something in the style, not of the inapt <ra pev>, 
which figures in Peerlkamp and Hercher, but of <éor: & d xai>. But the interesting 
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point is that here again is a forlorn band of 41 letters (éxdorn . . . éxexdopnro), for 
which Hemsterhuis found a lodging—hardly a home—after ¢yywpiwv, Hirschig and 
Hercher each preferring to mark two lacunae. For my own part, I should make the 
same assumption as above, and write the passage thus :— 

mapyerav d€ <dde>* kata orixov of moumevovtTes* tpaTa pev Ta lepa Kal dades Kal 

Kava Kat Ovucdpata> emi TovTors immor Kai Kives Kal oxetdn KuvyyeTiKd, <eote 8 a 
Kai>* wodeukd, ta 5é€ mreiora cipnyvixd. Fpxe S¢ tHs Tav TwapBévwy Ta~ews 
(exdotyn S€ aitav ws pds Epagtynv eExexkoopnto)* "“AvOaa Ovydrnp 
MeyapySovs kai Evirmns éyxwpiwv. 
In each passage dislocation is certain; in each the length of the dislocated part 
is that of an ordinary 4o- or 41-letter line; but before the existence of such a line can 
be inferred, there is obviously a condition to be satisfied. Should my two versions, 
by any chance, restore the original, then one line of a progenitor of F ended with dee 
dé rourevecv, and, some way down the page, about 13 lines in Hirschig, another ended 
with ris twv rapGevwv ra€ews. If, then, the hypothesis is to have a basis at all, the 
sum of the letters from dd ris roAews up to and including ris rev rapBevwv tafews 
must be, in a tidy world, a multiple of *, and, even in an untidy one, very nearly so. 
1 count them with a mild satisfaction to 486 (= 4} x 12); and, as life is short and full 
of other cares, I leave well alone.—In the Ephesiaca I find one more possible dis- 
placement of this conjectural line: for at I 5 init., the words kai rovro eri roAv €yivero 
kat rAéov ovdev adtois iv are so inapposite where they stand that even Mitscherlich, the 
least exacting of men, felt a justified desire to place them after the next sentence. 

In Longus, on the other hand, Mr. Edmonds seems to me—xepapeis kepapet—to 
be mistaken in postulating a 44- or 45-letter line. He detects it in two passages. At 
III 12 of the Pastovalia, if I understand his note aright (I have at the moment no 
means of checking my interpretation), the words 6 Addus, read in the editions after 
7) pev XA6n kai, have no warrant but a marginal conjecture in his ‘g group.’ In that 
case, the tradition is :— 


~ ~ 4 “~ “~ ‘ 
» pev XAdy Kal dd aiyov Kat amd olwv Tivwy yada véov Kal TOUTO OTEpavouvrvTES TA 


> 4 , 
ayaApara KaTerTewmav. 


The remedies have been various and inhuman. Mr, Edmonds himself assumes the 
inversion, followed by emendation, of two 44-letter lines, and reads : 


kat tovrows (the flowers of the sentence before) orepavotvtes ta aydApara 
Katécrecav 7) pev XAdn az’ oidv Twwv 6 Se Adds ard aiyov yaAa véeov. 

But with the introduction ex machina of an emending scribe, gifted with energy and 
resolution, it becomes at once possible to correct any given passage in any required 
number of ways. Also, it is clear that, if for 4 pév XAdy there could be substituted a 
passive verb appropriate to the circumstances and to new milk, the sentence would 
stand corrected; and, since the confusion of XA, 90, is regular, the best of verbs 
happens, as I have pointed out in another connection, to be the graphical duplicate 
of HMEXAOH :— 


7~ * 7 as ‘ 
HMEAXOH xai ard aiydv Kai ard oidv tiwwv yada véov, Kai TOUTO, oTEpavouvTes TA 


aydApara, KaTerTreray. 


If this is accepted, evidently not much weight is carried by Daphnis’ dream at 
II 23, where the vulgate is:—xai air ai tpets épioravras Nuyda, peyadar yuvaixes 
Kal kadai, ulyvpvoe Kal dvuTodntor, Tas Kopas AceAvpéevat Kai Tois aydApacw oporat. The 
Florentinus gives:—xa! dpa wpeytvpvovs twas yuvalkas Kal avumoderous, Tas Komas 
AeAvpévas éxo’oas Kat Tois dydApacwy dpoias, by emendation, says Mr. Edmonds, after 
the loss of the 45-letter line cai air@ . . . yvvaixes. To me all this looks merely an 
alternative version, of unknowable origin, inferior generally to the accepted reading, 
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but distinctly superior in that it avoids the foolish naiveté of ai... Niudar. For 
the show—rd xvédaiov 6) trovro—must not be given away before it begins. Achilles 
Tatius knew better than to do so (IV 1 a@vpovvre 5€ poe yuvaixa éxpavivac—emrip. P— 
kata 7) dyappa THY poppyv €xoveav kai Nov, efrev,—leg. eiweiv,—ovx éfeore xré. And so 
doubtless, did Longus. 


* + . * + 


P.S.—The foregoing article has been left as it was written, but I owe it to the 
kindness of Mr. R. M. Rattenbury—who read my manuscript after part of it was 
already in proof—that I am able to make a few amendments. At Heliod. V 13 and 
X 32, the corrections réOvro and avég¢ixrov are morally the property of Mr. Ratten- 
bury ; for, though technically unpublished, they have figured for some time in the 
proofs of his Heliodorus in the Guillaume Budé series. The same applies to rapiorarac 
at X 14 (though he keeps éuo/, which I am still obstinate enough to regard as faulty), 
to tw (VIII 8), and in principle to my supplement at II 31. At II 16, £vyxeipevov is 
actually the reading of two of his MSS., one (Vaticanus 1390) a discovery of his own. 
At VIII 8, I appear to have wronged Hirschig, who for once has ‘correctly quoted 
and rightly followed B.’ The proper account of the tradition (I use Mr. Rattenbury’s 
symbols) is:—mvAas ero B, midAas eis ro CZAT, midas VM, midas Ba eis rd 
P(alatinus 125). It follows that the stages of corruption are (e)iG ro, e(C 1d, €Bn «is 
7d; and the fact that the last stage admits of apparently certain emendation is a 
coincidence and no more. Finally, at VIII 8 «ai roAAw paddov is peculiar to P. 
Such errors are perhaps inevitable, when it is necessary at every turn first to 
conjecture the meaning, if any, of Hirschig’s apparatus, then to estimate the prob- 
abilities of that meaning bearing any intimate relationship to the facts. If only 
by terminating once and for all that state of affairs, Mr. Rattenbury’s edition will be 
a genuine and important service to Greek letters. 

JoHN JACKSON. 


CALDBECK, CUMBERLAND. 
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GEOMETRICAL METHOD AND ARISTOTLE'S 
ACCOUNT OF FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


THE object of this paper is to show the predominance of the influence of 
geometrical ideas in Aristotle’s account of first principles in the Posterior Analytics— 
to show that his analysis of first principles is in its essentials an analysis of the first 
principles of geometry as he conceived them. My proof of this falls into two parts. 
I. A consideration of the parallel between Aristotle’s and Euclid’s account of first 
principles. II. A comparison between the general movement of thought in the 
Aristotelian éraywy7 and drddeécs and in the d:avora and vonors of the Platonic dialectic. 


I. First PRINCIPLES IN ARISTOTLE AND EUCLID. 


1. Scientific demonstration gives us strict knowledge (as opposed to mere 
opinion) ; and therefore the first principles, the initial premisses, from which such 
demonstration starts must have the following characteristics. (1) They must be 
true (since the conclusions to be drawn are true). (2) They must be primary and 
immediate, i.e., indemonstrable ; for, if not indemonstrable, they will not be primary, 
being themselves in need of demonstration. (3) They will also be necessary: 6 yap 
eriatatat, ov duvatov dAAws éxev 74b 6: cf. 71b 13 and Ch. 6 passim.? (4) They must 
be more intelligible and prior to the conclusions drawn from them. (5) They must 
be causes of the conclusion. 

Science is a deductive chain starting from primitive apyxai of this general type. 

2. These dpxai are of three kinds. (1) Axioms, certain very general principles 
presupposed by the very possibility of knowing anything, (2) Definitions, which 
assume simply the meaning of certain terms, (3) Hypotheses, which assume both 
what certain things are and that they are (72a 14-20: cf. 71a 12 ff.). This is otherwise 
expressed by saying that we assume (1) ra xow.va or the Axioms, (2) the genus, which 
we assume to extst (our Hypothesis), (3) the essential properties of the genus, whose 
definition only is assumed, and which are proved in demonstration to belong to the 
genus (75a 39: 7663 ff.). 

From this the general nature of the first principles of science is evident. Firstly, 
common to more than one science and used by different sciences, there are the 
axioms: secondly, peculiar to each particular science, there are definitions, which 
assume the meaning of the essential attributes of a genus, and hypotheses, which 
assume the existence of the genus of which these essential attributes are proved in 
demonstration. I will now add a few words about each of these three kinds of first 
principle. 

3. The Axioms. It would seem that there are two distinguishing characteristics 
by which the axioms would be defined according to Aristotle. 

(1) They are common to more than one science. 

(2) You must know them if you are to know anything—i.e., they must be 
presupposed if any process of reasoning is to be possible at all. 

(1) Aristotle uses as alternative terms for axioms ra xowws (76a 38: 76b 14 Ta 
Kowa Acyoueva dkuopata: 77a 26, 30: Met. 10o61b 19), Kowal apxat (88b 28), and 


1 References to ‘Heath, EE.’ are to Sir T. 3 This characteristic is not actually stated in 
Heath's The Thirteen books of Euclid’s Elements, Ch. 2, in the enumeration of the characteristics 
ed. 2, vol. I: to ‘Heath, G. M.' to his History of the dpyal of science. But it is implied by 
of Greek Mathematics, vol. I. 

2 Anal, Post, Ch. 2. 


by 71b 13 and stated in Ch, 6; and I have there- 
fore included it. 


H 
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xowai Sdfae (gg6b 28: g97a 20). And he contrasts them with definitions and 
hypotheses in that while definitions and hypotheses are confined in their use to a 
single science, the axioms or ‘common’ principles are used by several sciences 
(88b 27: cf. 76a 37 ff, 997a 10). But though all sciences use the axioms, each science 
uses them only in so far as they are necessary for its own particular purposes ; 76a 38 
xowa 6€ kat’ avadoylay, érel ypioiudv ye oov év TY bro THY EmvoTHpnv yéver: Cf. 1005a 23. 

Thus the axioms are principles common to more than one science which each 
particular science uses for its own particular purposes. And this characteristic is 
somewhat vague and elastic in that among the axioms are included principles of 
greater and less scope. The axiom that if equals are taken from equals, equals 
remain has meaning only in reference to quantities : but the laws of contradiction and 
excluded middle are clearly of wider application.’ But since all are common to more 
than one science, all are included by Aristotle as axioms (77a 30: g96b 29). 

(2) This characteristic I shall not consider, as being irrelevant to the parallel 
with Euclid which I wish to draw. 

(3) The axioms are, further, indemonstrable: though this is not a distinguishing 
characteristic of axioms, but one common to all three types of first principle: An. 
Post. A, Ch. 2: cf. above. 

Briefly therefore and for my present purpose the axioms may be described as 
general principles common to more than one science and indemonstrable. 

4. Definitions and Hypotheses. Each science is autonomous, with its own 
irreducible minimum of indemonstrable dpyaé which it assumes in addition to the 
axioms ; these dpxai take the form of hypotheses and definitions which provide 
Science with the premisses from which to start its chain of deductive reasoning 
(cf. A. Post. A, Ch, 2: Chs. 1-11 passim). 

(1) The definition. In the definition we assume the meaning of a term simply, 
its te core: 72a 18 Gécews 5S 1) pev Ororepovovy TaV popiwy THs atopaveews AapPavovea, 
otov Acyw 7d Eivai Te 7 TO pay Elval TL, IrdOeTrs, H 8 avev TovTov dpiopds: cf. 71a 12: 
76b 37 Tovs & dpovs povov EvvierPar det: g2b 10 ff, Aristotle insists that the definition 
‘asserts nothing as to the existence or non-existence of the thing defined ’ (Heath, E. 
143). And since each science is concerned with the interconnection of attributes in a 
genus (cf. Chs. 7, 10), the terms whose definition is assumed will be the xa@ avra 
wa@nm of the genus (76b 6). 

(2) The Hypothesis. A hypothesis in the technical sense defined by Aristotle 
is an assumption of existence; when we assume, beyond the meaning of the term, 
the existence of a corresponding object or set of objects—thus in arithmetic we 
assume the existence of ‘the monad’: 72a 16-24. Every science assumes in this way 
that the genus, of which it has to prove the xa@’ atta rdOy, exists: Chs. 7, 20: e.g., 
76b 12 60a eivae tiPerar (ravra 8’ eari 7d yévos). 

5: This is in essentials the Aristotelian view of the first principles of science, 
and | shall now compare it with Euclid’s account of the first principles of geometry. 
He also has three types of first principle, Common Notions (xo.vai évvoac), Postu- 
lates (airjpara) and Definitions: 


(1) Axtoms and Common Notions. 


(a) Aristotle ‘ expressly says that the term axiom is borrowed from mathematics’: 
1005a 20 wept Twv éev Tos pabypacr Kadovpévwy agwwpatrwv. And one of the most 
frequently quoted of the axioms is ‘if equals are taken from equals, equals remain ’ 
(76a 42: 77a 30: 1061b 9); which is Euclid’s common notion 3. “ It is clear from 
Aristotle’s allusions to the “‘common axioms in mathematics” that more than one 
axiom of this kind had a place in the text-books of his day, and as he constantly 


1 Cf, Koss, Aristotle, p. 43. Dr. Ross (ibid. and Euclid’s account of first principles : but does 
Pp. 44) notices the similarity between Aristotle’s not work it or its implications out in any detail. 
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quotes the particular axiom that, if equals be taken from equals, the remainders are 
equal, which is Euclid’s common notion 3, it would seem that at least the first three 
common notions were adopted by Euclid from earlier text-books,” (Heath, E. p. 222). 

(65) Further, as already seen, Aristotle frequently refers to the axioms as ra 
Kowa. OF Kowvat dofac (since they are ‘common’ to more than one science). 77a 30 7a 
Kowa: 76a 41 Kowa: 88b 28 kowvai dpyai: gg6b 28, 997a 20 Kawai Sofa, It is this 
last phrase, xovvai d0fa:, which is the ancestor of Euclid’s xorvai évvora, * We have 
then here (i.e., in the occurrence of such phrases in Aristotle) ‘a sufficient explana- 
tion of Euclid’s term for axioms’ (Heath, E. 120). 

(c) And Euclid’s common notions would seem to have a logical status very 
similar to dristotle’s axioms. They are clearly principles extending beyond 
geometry: and they are principles assumed as self-evident without proof. ‘ On the 
whole I think it is from Aristotle that we get the best idea of what Euclid under- 
stood by an axiom or common notion. Aristotle’s account of an axiom as a principle 
common to all sciences which is self-evident, though incapable of proof, agrees 
sufficiently with the contents of Euclid’s common notions as reduced to five in the 
most recent text’ (Heath, &. 124). 

Thus there is a close similarity between the axioms and the common notions. 


(2) Definitions : Postulates and Hypotheses. 


In both systems you have, besides the axioms, definitions: and in neither 
system are definitions and axioms alone sufficient. In both a further type of first 
principle is required, called by Aristotle hypothesis, by Euclid postulate. 

In Aristotle hypotheses are needed besides the definitions, because definitions 
say nothing about existence or non-existence, but give simply the meaning of the 
term in question (cf. above 4 (1)). And therefore science needs some further 
assumptions. For since science deals with the actual world you must assume that 
the things with which you are dealing in proof exist. Therefore each science 
assumes the existence of the genus of which it is its business to prove the essential 
attributes ; while of these attributes it assumes the meaning only and proves their 
existence in proving they belong to the genus (cf. above 4 (1) and (2)). 

The postulates of Euclid perform almost exactly the same function as 
the hypotheses of Aristotle. It is clear that his definitions, like Aristotle’s, 
are simple statements of the meaning of terms—the first of point, the second of 
line and so on. ‘Speaking generally, Euclid’s definitions and his use of them 
agree with the doctrine of Aristotle that the definitions themselves say nothing 
as to the existence of the things defined, but that the existence of each of 
them must be proved’ (Heath, &. 146). And therefore it was essential for Euclid 
also to make some further assumptions: he had to assume the possibility of construct- 
ing a certain minimum of figures, from which it would be possible to prove the 
possibility of constructing the rest. And the assumption of the possibility of 
construction is in effect an assumption of existence. ‘Of the five Postulates two are 
in effect assumptions of existence—of the existence of the straight line and the 
circle’ (Ross, Aristotle, p. 45): *the postulates, which are so closely connected with 
the definitions in that they proceed to postulate the extstence of certain of the things 
defined, namely straight lines and circles’ (Heath, E. p. 221).} 

6. A consideration of Aristotle’s definition of a postulate (airnya) and its 
relation to Euclid’s postulates may make this plainer. He defines postulate in An. 

' According to Aristotle the geometer must. circle, ‘the only ‘‘lines’’ beside straight lines 
assume the existence of points and lines (76b 5): used in the elements’ (Heath, EF. 146), Postu- 
Euclid’s Postulates 1 to 3 may ineffect be saidto lates 4 and 5 are also closely connected with 
do this, declaring the possibility of drawing a constructions (Heath, G.M. p. 375, q.v.): but 


straight line between any two pornts, of producing — v, below sect. 7. 
a straight Jine indefinitely, and of describing a 
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Post. A 10, 72b 23-34 as an assumption capable of proof, but assumed without proof 
and without the assent of or even contrary to the opinion of the learner: if on the 
other hand such an assumption is made with the consent of the learner, it is, relatively 
to the leayvney, an hypothesis (vrdfeois aAAa w pds €Exetvov povorv), The last words 
are important as showing that it is a subsidiary sense of hypothesis that is here 
defined. Hypothesis in its technical sense, as we have seen, is an indemonstrable 
basic truth ; but it is here defined in another sense as an assumption calling for 
proof, but made by mutual consent for the purposes of argument.’ This is its 
original sense of a suggestion made (vrori@erGai tiv) and accepted as a basis for dis- 
cussion (cf, Cornford ‘Mathematics and Dialectic,’ Mind XLI, pp. 39-40). We thus 
have in this passage the meaning of postulate defined and distinguished from the sub- 
sidiary sense of hypothesis.’ 

But I do not agree with Sir Thomas Heath when he says that this definition of 
a postulate as ‘an assumption of something which is a proper subject of demonstration 
without the assent or against the opinion of the learner seems to fit Euclid’s 
Postulates fairly well’ (p. 120). For it is clear that Aristotle regards a postulate as 
an illegitimate assumption (cf. 76b 24); and the Oxford Translation renders airnpa, 
with justice, ‘illegitimate postulate.’* But Euclid would not have regarded his 
postulates as illegitimate in any sense. Nor do I think he would have regarded 
them as made without the consent of the learner: but rather as perfectly evident and 
acceptable (which surely they are), though possibly not all indemonstrable. They 
are rather to be regarded as parallel to Aristotle’s hypotheses (in the technical sense). 
Both are an irreducible minimum of further assumptions necessary beyond axioms 
and definitions ; both furnish an actual starting point for proof, the one by assuming 
the existence of a genus, the other by assuming the possibility of making certain 
constructions. Why then should Euclid have adopted the term ‘ Postulate’ in 
preference to the Aristotelian ‘ Hypothesis ’? 

7. The reason must lie in some difference between the Postulates and the 
assumptions which Aristotle took as the Hypotheses of geometry. 

(1) We know that in Aristotle’s time the theory of parallels was not yet on a 
satisfactory basis. ‘Aristotle has an interesting though obscure allusion in Anal. 
Prior. 11 16, 65a 4 to a petitio principil committed by “those that think they draw 
parallels” (or “ establish the theory of parallels” which isa possible translation of ras 
TapadAjAovs ypapev): “for they unconsciously assume such things as it is not 
possible to demonstrate if parallels do not exist.” It is clear from this that there 
was a vicious circle in the then current theory of parallels; something which 
depended for its truth on the properties of parallels was assumed in the actual proof 
of these properties, e.g. that the three angles of a triangle make up two right angles. 











1 Heath, £. p. 119 does not seem to keep these 
two senses distinct : at any rate he gives no indi- 
cation that it is with a subsidiary sense only of 
hypothesis that Aristotle is dealing in this 
passage. 

He remarks also (p. 119) that 76b 32, éorw 
airnpa 76 vrevavrioy Tod wavOdvovTos TH Sokn, 7 & dv 
Tis amodecxrov bv AauBavyn Kai xpirac wy deléas, 
‘gives a wider meaning to ‘‘ postulate” which 
would cover ‘‘hypothesis’’ as well.’ If the 
reading given is correct, it is still only the sub- 
sidiary sense of hypothesis that would be covered. 
I prefer to leave out the # with the Oxford 
Translation, thus making the sentence a defini- 
tion of postulate simply. 

2 There seems to be a still further sense of 





hypothesis defined in 76b 39-77a 3: ‘assump- 
tions which serve to bring the truth of the con- 
clusion home to the student but whose truth is 
not required by the proof; e.g., the geometer’s 
assumption that the line he draws is a foot long 
or that it is straight.’ (Ross, Aristotle, p. 44.) 

3 Cf. airelyv=to beg the question. airnua 
scarcely occurs often enough in Aristotle to bea 
technical term. The /ndex Aristotelicus gives 
five references apart from this passage: 97a 21, 
where it again has the meaning illegitimate 
assumption : 86a 34, and 418b 26, where it seems 
neutral, meaning simply assumption: 1433b 
17 ff. where a rhetorical postulate (referred to 
also at 1428a 8) is defined—a different sense 
entirely from the logical. 
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This is not the case in Euclid, and the passage makes it clear that it was Euclid 
himself who got rid of the petitio principii in earlier text-books by formulating and 
premissing before I 29 the famous Postulate 5, which must ever be regarded as 
among the most epoch-making achievements in the domain of geometry ” (Heath, E. 
p. 191: cf. G.M. p. 358). And Postulate 5 makes it necessary to include Postu- 
late 4 “ for the simple reason that Postulate 5 would be no criterion at all unless right 
angles were determinate magnitudes; Postulate 4 then declares them to be such” 
(Heath, G.M. p. 375). It seems clear therefore that among what Aristotle took to 
be the ‘ hypotheses ’ of geometry no such assumptions as Euclid’s Postulates 4 and 5 
had a place, and that the formulation of these postulates was the work of Euclid 
himself. Further evidence for this also is the fact that Aristotle states as the 
‘ hypotheses’ of geometry the assumption of the existence of points and lines only 
(cf. 76b 5); and to this assumption Euclid’s Postulates 1 to 3 only answer. 

The fact seems to be that in Aristotle’s time geometry had not been codified as 
yet into a single deductive chain in the Euclidean manner ; and that all that was clear 
in Aristotle’s time was that as first principles there were needed axioms, definitions, 
and a certain minimum of further assumptions. These Aristotle describes as the 
assumption of the existence of points and lines. And since it is easy to regard 
Postulates 1 to 3 as assuming the existence of points, lines and circles, it is probable that 
the ‘ hypotheses’ of geometry in Aristotle’s day were assumptions of the possibility of 
making such elementary constructions. These Euclid formulated in his own way, 
and added to them Postulates 4 and 5, which, though closely connected with 
constructions, do not directly postulate the possibility of making a construction. 

Thus here we have a first difference between Euclid and Aristotle. 

(2) The parallel-postulate is one which geometers have never despaired of 
proving—cf. Heath, FE. 202 ff. for a summary of some of ‘the most noteworthy 
attempts’ to prove it; and we know from Aristotle’s evidence just referred to that 
the attempt had already begun in his time. 

But the Aristotelian ‘hypothesis’ is imdemonstrable. And therefore I think that 
Euclid may have abandoned the term because it had this association, and he did not 
want to claim that his ‘ postulates’ were necessarily indemonstrable. And a change 
of terminology would also mark the difference in content between the two sets of 
assumptions. He would adopt the term Postulate not because it had already a 
clearly marked technical meaning, but because it had not: for we have already seen 
that though postulate in the technical sense defined by Aristotle does not fit Euclid’s 
postulates, yet it is a term that occurs so seldom in his writings that it can hardly be 
said to acquire a definite status as a technical term (see note 3, p. 116 above). 
And its non-technical meaning of ‘assumption’ would suit Euclid very well. 

8. To sum up this discussion of first principles in Euclid and Aristotle. Euclid’s 
Common Notions and Aristotle’s Axioms, and the Definitions of both, are exactly 
parallel. The common notions and axioms are principles of reasoning whose scope 
extends further than that of a single science: the definitions are statements of the 
meaning of terms. To Aristotle’s hypotheses answer Euclid's postulates. Both are 
a minimum of further assumptions necessary besides the axioms or common notions 
and the definitions. The hypotheses assume existence, the postulates the possibility 
of constructions. And these assumptions are in effect the same—at any rate in the 
case of the first three postulates ; and there was nothing answering to the last two 
postulates till Euclid. The term Postulate was adopted by him in preference to 
Hypothesis because of the associations which would naturally cling to the latter and 
which he would wish to avoid. 

g. It is therefore evident that Aristotle’s account of the first principles of 

cience in the Posterioyv Analytics is an account of the first principles of geometry ; 
and consequently that it is to geometry he looks to provide the model to which a 
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science should conform. Only on this supposition can we account for the close 
parallel between the first principles in the Analytics and in the Euclidean geometry. 

It seems quite likely that Aristotle’s account of first principles differed little from 
the account generally accepted by geometers of his day. ‘‘ He refers to a consider- 
able number of geometrical propositions, definitions, etc., in a way which shows that 
his pupils must have had at hand some text-book where they could find the things he 
mentions ; and this text-book must have been that of Theudius ’’! (Heath, E. p. 117). 
And though geometry at the time had not been unified as Euclid unified it,? yet it is 
reasonable to suppose that there was some account of first principles in Theudius’ 
text-book, and that this was largely followed by Aristotle. And both axiom 
(cf. 1005a 20 Tav ev Tois paOjpacr KaAovpevwv a£wpuarwv) and hypothesis (cf. Cornford, 
‘Mathematics and Dialectic,’ Mind XLI, pp. 39-40) seem to have been used as technical 
terms in contemporary geometry, from which, presumably, Aristotle borrowed them. 

How far Aristotle’s opinions are a mere reflection of those of his contem- 
poraries, and how far his treatment was a modification of theirs, it seems impossible to 
say in view of the lack of any evidence as to the exact views of first principles current 
at the time. And in the absence of such evidence it is also impossible to say how far 
his opinions influenced Euclid. It is not unreasonable to suppose that Euclid knew 
Aristotle’s account of first principles, if he received his mathematical training at 
Athens; but if Aristotle’s account is simply that generally accepted at the time 
there is no reason to suppose that Euclid was influenced by him in particular more 
than by current opinions in general. One can merely voice the opinion that it is 
unlikely that Aristotle should have dealt with any subject without leaving his 
particular mark upon it; that he may well here have made more precise and orderly 
what in his contemporaries was vaguer and more confused; and that his more 
precise account may have influenced Euclid. 


II. vovs, eraywy7 AND PLaTo’s DIALECTIC. 


In the first part of this paper I considered the similarity of the nature of first 
principles in Aristotle and in Euclid. As yet I have said nothing about the method 
by which, according to Aristotle, these first principles are reached ; to this, and toa 
comparison suggested by it between certain general features of Aristotle’s account of 
science and Plato’s dialectic, I now go on. 

Briefly what I wish to maintain is this. The upward movement of Plato’s 
dialectic, in so far as it is a mathematical procedure, has as its object the reduction 
of mathematics to its first principles, and was suggested to Plato by the geometrical 
method of analysis: closely connected with the mathematical is the moral function 
of dialectic, in which also there is an upward followed by a downward movement, 
cuvaywyn followed by daipeors. Thus there is in Plato both a mathematical and 
a non-mathematical strain of thought. In Aristotle this is paralleled by the 
ambiguity between vovs and éraywyy as means of apprehending first principles. It is 
true that Aristotle does not regard vovs and eraywy? as entirely separate and distinct, 
but rather thinks of vots as a final act of insight following on a review of particular 
instances ; none the less I shall maintain that the idea that vovs apprehends first 
principles is one that comes from mathematics, while the idea that they are reached 
by éraywy7 is non-mathematical. : 

What follows therefore falls into two parts. The first deals with Plato’s 
dialectic. Here I shall merely state very briefly the conclusions reached by Professor 
Cornford in his articles on ‘ Mathematics and Dialectic in Republic VI-VII’ (Mind, 
vol. XLI), to which I refer the reader for a full treatment of the subject. The 


1 Used as a text book by the Academy (Heath, 2 Cf. Procl, Eucl.1, p.66, quoted Heath, G.M. 
l.c.). 320. 
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second part deals with Aristotle’s views of vovs and eraywyy as ways of apprehending 
first principles, and by means of the parallel with Plato traces a mathematical 
influence here too in Aristotle’s thought. 

1. Dialectic in Plato.—The upward and downward movement of dialectic has 
a double origin (a) in geometrical method ; (4) in the moral dialectic of Socrates. 

(a) Dialectic and Geometry. The downward movement of dialectic (é:avoa) 
Plato himself connects with geometrical method (510c, d). It is a process of the 
deduction of conclusion from premiss, ‘ hypothesis.’ But Plato complains that the 
mathematicians of his day took these ‘ hypotheses’ as ultimate and did not enquire 
further about them, This defect is remedied by véyovs, the upward movement of 
dialectic, which shows that the geometer’s hypotheses are not ultimate but deducible 
from other higher dpyai, and continues the process until it reaches an apx7 which is 
dvu@éGeros. The process described is that of the reduction of mathematics to its 
first principles. Plato wishes to reduce the scattered theorems of contemporary 
geometry to a single deductive chain (an object afterwards achieved by Euclid). 

Further the upward movement of dialectic is itself modelled on the geometrical 
method of analysis; while to the synthesis that follows analysis answers the down- 
ward movement (é:dvoia). Thus we might say that the programme of dialectic is the 
reduction of mathematics to its first principles by analysis, followed by a systematic 
deduction of the whole of mathematics by synthesis. 

(b) Dialectic and Ethics. So much for the mathematical function and procedure 
of dialectic. It has also a moral function. In the moral sphere its object is (follow- 
ing Socrates) to reach correct definitions ; and in its procedure here too we have 
an upward and a downward movement. The dialectician must first, by seeing unity 
in a manifold, reach the genus (cvvaywy7}) ; and then by a process of division (dcatpecis) 
define the species under consideration. 

Between the mathematical and moral functions of dialectic Plato’s language is 
often ambiguous; none the less the two are distinct. For while the hypotheses of 
moral dialectic are mere tentative definitions, which are in fact abandoned and fresh 
definitions substituted, mathematical dialectic ‘ abolishes’ its hypotheses only in the 
sense that it shows that what was taken as ultimate is not ultimate but demonstrable. 

(2) Conclusions.—It thus appears that, in so far as it is mathematical, the object 
of dialectic is the reduction of mathematics to its first principles; and that the 
procedure of reduction was suggested by the methods of analysis and synthesis. And 
so here dialectic has both a mathematical object and origin. 

Distinct from its mathematical is the moral function of dialectic. Here also we 
have an intuitive followed by a deductive thought movement. But the object here is 
definition ; and the method not geometrical analysis but Socratic dialectic. 


(3) The apprehension of first principles in Anstotle. 


The procedure of science is to deduce conclusion from premiss, the process 
starting from the indemonstrable dpyai which are the first premisses of the science 
in question. And these first premisses must clearly be reached in a different way 
from that in which the conclusions proved from them are reached. As a general 
rule Aristotle speaks of first principles as being reached either by vous or by éraywy7: 
besides this, the first principles of ethics in particular are said to be reached by 
éB.cpos (1098b 4), while at the beginning of the Topics first principles generally are 
said to be reached by dialectic (101a 25 ff.). 

(1) vovs. I am here, of course, solely concerned with vous as the means or 
faculty by which we apprehend first principles; its place in Aristotle’s psychology, 
the problems of the vovs rountixéds and vos maOntixds, are, for the purposes of the 


present argument, irrrelevant. 
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vous as the faculty by which we reach first principles, is contrasted with 
érioTHn as the faculty by which we prove. We cannot prove everything, but must 
Start our proof from a certain number of immediate and indemonstrable propositions 
(cf. An. Post. A 3: 19-23): and the faculty by which we apprehend these is vovs. 
100b 5-14. ewei O€ tov wepi tiv dudvorav eEewv, ais dAnOevomer, ai pev dei dAXnOeis eiviv, at de 
exidéxovtat Td Wevddos, oiov Sd€a kal Aoyiopds, GANOA S det ervotypyn Kal vovs, Kai ovdev 
emiotypns axpisertepov GAAo yéevos 7 vorts, ai 8 adpxal Tov amodci~ewv yvwpimwrepat, 
exiotipn 8 dmaca peta Aoyou éoti, TOV apXav EerLaTHUN pev OVK av ein, Eret 8 ovdEV 
adnGerrepov evdeyerat eivar erioTipys 7) vovv, vous av etn TOV Gpxav, EK TE TOUTWY TKOTOTTL 
Kal OTe amodei~ews apxy ovK amddeakis, wor’ ovd’ ervaotHpns ercotnpn: Cf. 85a 1, 88b 36. 

This is confirmed by E.N. Bk. VI, where again vots is said to apprehend 
first principles and contrasted with the demonstrative faculty é¢rirjpyn. E.N. 
Bk. VI, Ch. 6 1140b 33 ff. ris dpxijs Tov ervatyrod oT av eriarHun ein OUTE TEXVN OUTE 
ppovnois: TO pev yap émiorynrov amodekTov, ai Sé Tuyxavovoe.w otoar wept TA Eevdexopeva 
aAdws €xew ; and the conclusion of the chapter is Acirerae votv eivar Tov adpywv (1141a 
7: cf. 1142a 25: 1143a 35-b 10). Perhaps also it is worth quoting a passage from the 
Magna Moralia 1197a 21, as affording at any rate some evidence for the peripatetic 
traditions on the matter; 7 pév yap érorypn Tov per’ aodei~ews OvTw eortiv, ai 5’ apxat 
avaTodekTol, WOT OVK ay Ein TEPL Tas apyas 7 ErLoTHpy, GAN’ 6 vovs (a sentence which 
seems to sum up accurately Aristotle’s view). 

Nois then apprehends first principles, and the method of vois is intuitive. This 
is evident from the general contrast between vots and érucrjun. The function of 
erioTnn IS reasoning, passing step by step from premiss to conclusion; and the 
natural antithesis of this type of thought movement is the intuitive. (Compare 
vonors and dsdvora in Plato.) Aristotle several times speaks of vovs in terms which 
make it evident that this was his view. I 143b 5 Tovrwv ody exe det aicOyow, avTyn 8’ 
éoti vovs. Here vois is identified with aic@nors, perception ; and from this identification 
its immediate and intuitive nature is obvious. And I take it that it is to this 
characteristic of immediacy of vovs that he is again referring at 10g8b 2, where 
ais @novs is said to be one of the ways in which dpyad are apprehended.? Cf. also 
1072b 21 vontis ytyverat Oryyavwv* Kat vowv (with which cf. 1051b 24). And so 
‘intuitive reason’ seems a fair translation of vovs (Ross, Avistotle, p. 217). 

There is a parallel here both in terminology and thought between Plato and 
Aristotle. It is unlikely that the similarity of terminology is accidental; and the 
difference in meaning (between vonovs and vows) is merely that between a faculty and 
the exercise of that faculty. There is also a clear parallel of function. Both Aris- 
totle’s vots and Plato’s vonovs have as their object the reaching of dpyai; and vonars is 
contrasted with é.dvo.a, vods with érioriun, the contrast in both cases being between 
a deductive thought movement and an intuitive. Novs and vdénors formulate the first 
principles from which erry and dcavora deduce the consequences. 

In Plato, as we saw, véno.s is in origin and function largely mathematical; 
and the parallel between Plato and Aristotle suggests that this is true also of vovs. 
It is chiefly of geometry that Aristotle is thinking in the Posterioy Analytics ; and in 
so far as vovs formulates the first principles of geometry it is performing precisely the 
same mathematical function as véynous, the reduction of geometry to its first prin- 
ciples. This similarity of the two functions makes it seem certain that Aristotle’s 


1 ‘alc@nors . . . is the most general term for as the basis of éraywy7 (Notes on N.E. Vol. I, 








immediate perception whether sensuous or in- 
tellectual ’ (Burnet, Ethics, Introd. p. xxxviii). 

2 I agree with Grant that it is to the intuitive 
perception of vois that Aristotle is here referring 
(Ethics, p. 453: note ad loc.), rather than with 
Stewart, who says he refers to sense perception 


p. 112). 

3 Cf. Plato’s dyac@a. 

4 Cf. ‘It is by perception or intuition that the 
first principles of mathematics, for instance, are 
apprehended’ (Burnet, Ethics, Introd. p. xxxvil). 
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conception of vovs was formed under the direct or indirect (through Plato) 
influence of mathematical ideas. Further, it is in mathematics that such an intui- 
tive thought movement is most easily recognizable; and there are one or two 
passages in Aristotle which seem to indicate a particular connection between vois 
(or vonors: Aristotle uses the word) and mathematics. 1051a 21-33, esp. a 30 the 
place of vonovs in analysing a diagram; cf. also lines 26, 28 idovre SyAov, 
emphasizing the intuitive element : 1036a 2-6, where Aristotle says that mathematical 
circles are known pera vojnoews: 77b 31 otov opav Ty vonoe of mathematics. These 
passages (in themselves perhaps slender evidence), taken in conjunction with the rest 
of my argument, lead to the conclusion that it is from mathematics that the idea that 
it is vots, the intuitive reason, that apprehends first principles, originates. 

(2) éraywyy. But first principles are also said by Aristotle to be apprehended 
by éraywyy. r100b 3 dyAov 8H Ore ypiv Ta rpOra éeraywyy yvwpl{ew dvayKaiov (cf. 81b 2 
adivatov 7d KabdrXov Oewpjoa py dv eraywyys): E.N. Bk. VI, Ch. 3 1139b 29 «iciv 
dpa apxal e€ Sv 6 avAdoyiorpds Gv ovk eate avAAoyiotpos’ exaywyy dpa: cf, also passages 
in which eraywyy is said to be the means whereby 76 xa@oAov is abstracted from ra 
ka?’ éxagra 105a 15, 108b 10, 174a 37. And so éraywy7 (the method of reaching first 
principles) is contrasted, just as vows is, with amdderEis (the method of proof from first 
principles). é¢ore & 7) pev amddekis €k Tov KaGodov, 9 8 Eraywy) €k TOV KaTa pépos 81a 
40: cf. 92a 35 ff., 252a 24. 

By éxaywy7, then, we reach first principles ; and the procedure of éraywyy is a 
review of instances given in sense-perception. 1 éraywyn €k Tov Kata pépos 81a 40: 
eraywyy defined as ard tov kal’ Exacta eri Ta KaGdXov Eodos 105a 15: TH Ka?’ Exaora 
ert TWV Opoiwy eraywyyn Td KaoAov agiotpev eradyew IO08b 10: Sua THv THs éraywyys 
pveiav (ubi éraywyy exemplorum recensum videtur significare Ind. Ar. 264a 16) 
174a 37. Here we see éraywyy as a review of instances; and in An, Post. A, Ch. 18 
Aristotle insists that éraywyy is based on sense-perception—éezayOjvar S€ px) éxovros 
air@now adivatrov 81b 5: cf. also 100b 3 dHAov dy ore nuiv ta TpwTa eraywyy yvwpifew 
dvayKaiov’ Kat yap kai aioOnous ovTw 7d KaGdAov eurovet; and the whole chapter (An. 
Post. B 19) is an account of the passage from particular sense-perceptions to 
universal concepts and principles. 

This procedure is, in effect, the procedure of the natural sciences (cf. Burnet, 
Ethics of Avistotle, note on p. 273). In ethics the method of arriving at first 
principles, though analogous, is somewhat different. Here, instead of eraywyy, we 
have a process called €@iopés (1098b 4). Just as moral habits or dispositions are 
formed by habit or custom, so moral truths are as it were built up in the mind from 
repeated moral judgements. It is the particular moral judgement from which we 
start (1095b 7), just as in physics it is the particular sense-perception. And just as 
from repeated sense-impressions we reach the apyat of physics, so from repeated 
moral judgements we reach the dpyat of ethics. "E@ipos is a sort of ethical eraywy7.? 

It does not seem that this second method of apprehending first principles, the 
method of éraywyy, is specifically mathematical in origin. Certainly Aristotle says 
in one place (81b 2) that the first principles of mathematics are reached by eraywy7 
(though, as we have just seen, if we follow another line of thought, this seems to be 
the function of vots); but the meaning of the term is wider than this, simply the ‘ leading 
on’ from particular knowledge of a large number of instances to universal knowledge, 
and covers the apprehension both of ‘ universals’ (horse, man) and of general principles 
(axioms and principles of a particular science). On the other hand in the only place 
where Aristotle sets out to give an account of the logical procedure involved in éz- 
aywyy (An. Pr. B 23), we find him outlining a procedure which certainly has its most 


1 Cf. Burnet, Ethics, p. 39, note on é#icum pp. 112-3: Grant, Ethics, Vol. I, p. 453. 
1098b 4: Stewart, Notes on the N.E. Vol I, 
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obvious application, if not its origin, in mathematics. For the ‘ perfect induction ’ 
he there describes depends for its validity on a complete enumeration of species ;1 and 
such a complete enumeration can only be made with certainty in mathematics. And 
so this type of induction may well have a mathematical origin, and certainly would 
take its most convincing examples from mathematics. But Aristotle’s actual use of 
‘induction’ is wider and more general. It means simply the formulation of general 
principles from particular cases, and cannot be said to have a mathematical origin. 
It reflects rather Aristotle’s study of biology, and perhaps even shows a Socratic 
influence. For there was a Socratic strand in Plato’s dialectic, which aimed at 
reaching first principles: and one of the two things actually attributed by Aristotle 
to Socrates is eraxtixot Adyou. 

(It is possible of course that Aristotle, if pressed, would have maintained that 
all ‘inductive ’ arguments should strictly be reducible to the form given in An. Pr. 
B 23; and so his view of induction would be due jointly to his desire to reduce all 
arguments to the form of syllogism and his concentration on mathematics as the 
model of science. But it is not possible to decide certainly whether this is so.) 

(3) vovs and éraywy7, But though he thus speaks of two different ways of 
apprehending first principles, it is clear that Aristotle does not mean that they are 
absolutely distinct and unconnected. The meaning of An. Post. B 19 is rather that 
vos is the last phase in a development from sense through memory and experience 
(cf. also Met. A 1); vovs is not an isolated faculty, but a final act of insight whereby 
after the experience of particular instances (é€raywy7) we finally see the general 
principle involved. And thus éraywy7 literally ‘leads us on’ to this final insight. 
Novs and éraywy7 are in this way complementary. 

To lead on to the final act of intuition on the part of vots a longer or a shorter 
experience may be needed. In Ethics a long experience is needed—éet trois «Geow 
x90. xadws 1095b 4: and so young men because of their lack of experience are 
‘unfit to hear moral philosophy’ 1og5a 2: cf. 1142a 12. On the other hand in 
mathematics, because it is the most abstract of the sciences, little experience is 
necessary; “so much is “ taken away” that a minimum of experience is enough” 
(Burnet, Ethics, note ad 1142a 15, p. 273). The general principle may be apparent 
from a single instance. And so, though éraywyy is necessary in mathematics (81b 2), 
yet it is reduced to a minimum, and we may almost regard mathematical principles 
as apprehended directly by vots. The principles of physics, like those of ethics, 
require a long experience, éraywy7), before they become clear to vovs: 11424 17. 

(4) Dialectic. There is thus a close connection between the statements that 
first principles are reached by eraywy7 and that they are perceived by vovs. Aristotle 
also says that first principles are reached by dialectic (7op. A 2); but ‘the statement 
that the first principles of science are approached by way of dialectic is nowhere 
brought into relation with the other statement that they are approached by induc- 
tion’ (Ross, Avtstotle, p. 57). 

The distinguishing characteristics of dialectic are summed up by saying that it 
is discussion without specialized knowledge. Dialectic reasons from évéoga, from 
opinions commonly held. Its arguments are perfectly valid, and do not break any of the 
laws of logic (cf. 77a 26 ff. and 172a 33 with Top. A). But it has not, like the 
sciences, particular premisses of its own, it involves no special knowledge of any 
particular branch of learning (77a 26 ff.: 1004b 20). The only premisses which it 
uses are such as seem probable ‘either to all men, or to most men, or to philo- 
sophers’ (trois copois): 100b 22. It has no particular subject-matter, but discusses 
any and every type of problem (77a 31: cf. 172a 11 ff.). In its discussions it uses 


1 The ‘ particulars’ involved in this induction example Aristotle gives: v. Ross, Aristotle, p. 39. 
are species, e.g., man, horse and mule in the 
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a large number of general methods and principles, which the Topics expounds in 
detail. 

It is because of this generality that dialectic is useful for the purpose of 
discovering and defining the principles of science. Each special science takes its 
own principles for granted, it is the business of no one science to prove them, 
and they are in fact unprovable. But dialectic, by a general critical discussion and 
exposition of the subject, can bring us to a realization of the first principles we require 
in that subject (1o1a 37 ff.: cf. 172a 11 ff.). 

In the Tofics the method of dialectic is that of question and answer between 
two people (cf. also Soph. El. 11 e.g., 172a 18 4) S€ Scadrexrexi épwrntixy éotr); it is a 
characteristic by which dialectic and science are distinguished (77a 32: 172a 15). 
The Topics is professedly a handbook of popular discussion ; and it is of the popular 
discussions of his day, in which, no doubt largely owing to the influence of Socrates, 
the method of question and answer was evidently prevalent, that Aristotle is think- 
ing. But his description of dialectic would also cover the procedure of the Socrates 
of the Platonic dialogues ; for the method here is to start from évdofa, some commonly 
accepted definition of, say, courage, and then by question and answer to examine its 
validity. And there seems no doubt that Aristotle had the Socratic-Platonic 
procedure in mind when he framed his account of dialectical procedure, and that the 
common name, ‘dialectic,’ is not accidental, though the Aristotelian definition is 
wider than the Platonic. And it is significant that Aristotle believes it possible to 
reach apxat by this procedure: for this is the function of the similar procedure in 
Plato. 

But besides the method of question and answer, the method of discussion and to 
some extent of oral teaching, there is a procedure in Aristotle’s own writings which 
it seems correct to call dialectical. It is a favourite method of his, in the investiga- 
tion of any subject, to begin by surveying either the opinions of previous thinkers or 
generally current beliefs, to examine them and bring out their contradictions, and to 
discover some underlying principles on which, in spite of superficial contradictions, 
they are in real agreement, or which will effectively solve the problems they raise. 
Thus in Phys. A a long discussion of previous views leads to the conclusion that for 
the explanation of change three dpyai—eidos, tAn and orépnows—are necessary: while 
in Metaphysics A the doctrine of the four causes is confirmed by a review of previous 
philosophies. Thus by a critical examination (cf. repaotixy 172a 21) of previous 
views we reach the true dpxai of our subject; and this procedure seems to agree very 
well with the description of dialectic. So also the method of reaching the dpy7 of the 
ethics is dialectical. The definition of the supreme good in Book I, Ch. VII is 
preceded by a review of previous opinions on the subject, as a result of which Aris- 
totle’s own definition is framed; and the same method is stated (1145b 2) and 
pursued in Book VII. 

In this way by means of dialectic we reach the first principles of the sciences. 
And since Aristotle’s dialectical method follows Plato’s to a great extent, in that both 
proceed to reach the true dpxai of science by means of an examination of €véoga, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the idea that we can reach first principles by dialectic is 
one which Aristotle owed to Plato. 

(5) We thus see that in Aristotle’s account of the logical procedure of science 
there is first an upward intuitive movement of thought, in which the mind, by the 
vovs-eraywy process, or by means of dialectical discussions, grasps the requisite 
apxai; and then a downward deductive process in which the necessary consequences 
of the dpxai are traced out. And we see an actual application of this method in the 
Ethics. Up to Chapter VII of Book I (where the definition of evda:movia, the apy of 


1 Cf. Burnet : Ethics, Introd. §§ 24 and 25 for the dialectical method in ethics, 
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ethics, is given) the general movement of thought is that of a dialectical discussion of 
evooga, leading up to the final definition of the dpyy in Ch. VII. And so in the 
second digression on method (in Ch. IV) Aristotle stresses the necessity of beginning 
from ‘ what is known ¢o us’ (ra yvwpisa apiv)—i.e., our own ethical opinions and 
judgements. But when, by a dialectical examination of these, we have reached our 
apx7, the procedure following must be deductive: and accordingly at the end of 
Ch. VII this aspect of method is stressed, since now the necessary dpx7 has in fact 
been reached. 

4. If this exposition has achieved its object, it should now be fairly clear that 
there is a close general similarity between Aristotle’s view of the logical procedure 
of science and Plato’s dialectic. In both there is an upward followed by a down- 
ward thought movement. In Plato this was suggested by the geometrical method 
of analysis and synthesis, and the purpose and function of dialectic is largely 
mathematical; and in view of the general parallel between Plato and Aristotle, and 
the parallel between vovs and vénovs in particular, we may suppose that the general 
form of scientific procedure was suggested to Aristotle also by a consideration of 
geometrical method. The object of dialectic in mathematics is a reduction of 
mathematics to its first principles, followed by a deduction of the whole of 
mathematics from these principles; and the object of Aristotle’s scientific procedure, 
so far as it deals with mathematics, is also precisely this. 

Further in both Plato and Aristotle there is a non-mathematical strain of 
thought. In Plato it derives from the Socratic moval dialectic: and in Aristotle also 
we find that dialectic, which he thinks of on Socratic-Platonic lines, is a method of 
arriving at first principles (and, if the account given of the method employed in the 
Ethics is correct, is in fact so used in Ethics), And the process of éraywyy, though 
no doubt largely suggested to Aristotle by his interest in physics and biology, may 
also to some extent go back to the éeraxrtixoi Adyor of Socrates. 

But it is by mathematics that the general lines of both systems were suggested. 
Both have the same physiognomy, with their upward followed by a downward 
thought movement, their emphasis on logical coherence, and their view of science as 
a deductive system starting from a minimum of necessary principles. And this 
physiognomy is a mathematical physiognomy. 


H. D. P. Les. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


In the January No. 1935 p. 39, my note on Philo: In Flaccum 131 (M. 2 
p. 536) paragraph 2 line 5, insert ws after eioaywv. 


H. Box. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. LV. 2. April-June, 1934. 

L. R. Taylor, New Light on the History of the Seculay Games. Reviews the 
history of the games, stressing their connection with the gens Valeria, and concluding 
that while first celebrated in the Varronian year 348, the festival became permanent 
in 249. M. MacLaren,.On the Composition of Xenophon’s Hellenica: Part. I. Supports 


‘the theory of dual composition, with division at JJ. 3. 10, the order of writing being 


that of our texts. S. E. Bassett, The Omission of the Vocative in Homeric Speeches. 
Argues that such omissions are governed by purely artistic reasons, and are therefore 
not a sign of lateness in any particular case. W. A. Heidel, A Note on the Agamem- 
non of Aeschylus. Holds that the importance of the ‘bale fires’ connects the play 
with legends and rites concerned with the nostos as an element in ritual marriage 
ceremonies. W.N. Bates, The Kwdoi of Sophocles. Reconstructs the plot as a com- 
bination of Prometheus’ theft of fire with the gift and loss of the magic herb of youth. 


LV. 3. July-September, 1934. 

J. H. McLean, The Heraclidae of Euripides. Suggests (1) that the whole 
Macaria episode is a late interpolation, and (2) that the conclusion, a ‘ rationaliza- 
tion ’ of the story of Iolaus and denunciation of Alcmena, is lost. L. A. Post, Note on 
Cicero Ad. Att. 12. 46.1. Suggests oioréos for Frank’s woréos. K. Scott, Domitian’s 
Intended Edict on Sacrifice of Oxen. Believes the prohibition was a protective measure 
in the interest of agriculture. H. Meritt, Old High German Scratched Glosses. Collects 
a large number of hitherto unpublished examples from various MSS. C, E. Van 
Sickle, Eumenius and the Schools of Autun. Discusses this appointment as typical of 
Imperial interest in education. F. R. Blake, Origin of Pronouns of First and Second 
Persons. Illustrates the origin of such pronouns from third personal expressions by 
‘wrong division of the semantic content.’ M. Maclaren, On the Composition of Xeno- 
phon’s Hellenica: Pavt IJ. Discusses (1) the evidence for JJ. 3. 70 as the point of 
division and (2) the relative order of Hellenica, Agesilaus and Memorabilia. B. D. 
Meritt, Note on the Decrees of Kallias. Gives, with discussion, a full text of the Paris 
inscription, with the new restorations. 


Classical Philology. XXIX. 4. October, 1934. 

J. Whatmough, New Venetic Insriptions from Este: gives improved transcriptions 
and tentative interpretations of the eleven Venetic texts in the collection of graffts 
discovered at Este in 1928. C. J. Kraemer, Pliny and the Early Church Service: in 
Ep. to. 96. g sacramento refers to the ten commandments, caymen to the psalms, both 
being part of the morning preparatory service derived from Hebrew practice: the 
Bithynian liturgy of P.’s time seems to represent an intermediate stage in the gradual 
break with Jewish tradition. G. M. Calhoun, Classes and Masses in Homer (II): 
Homeric language gives no evidence for the existence of a ‘noble’ class, but shows 
a homogeneous society based on kinship with an antithesis between the folk and the 
families of the petty kings: there is a complete break between Homeric society and 
the earliest historical aristocracies. H. C. Nutting, Notes on Lucan’s Pharsalia 
(2. 506, 3. 328-9, 6. 192, 4. 740-1, 5. 34, 9.674). L. Pearson, Herodotus on the Source of 
the Danube: Hdt.’s account may be a perversion of a statement of Hecataeus that 
the D. began é«k KeArav, due to misconception of the shape of the western 
Mediterranean and a belief that Narbonne was N. or N.W. of Gibraltar: Pyrene is 
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not the Pyrenees but the Black Forest. J. M. Raines, Critical Notes on Archippus 
(fr. 6D), Phrynichus (gk, 20K), Avistoph. (Birds 347-8), Callias (ap. Diog. L. 2. 18). 
G. McCracken, Move Marginalia attributed to Melanchthon: accepts as genuine 
marginalia purporting to be by M. in an Aldine Virgil now in private hands. 
H. J. Rose, Odysseus’ Bow and the Scolytidae: it is safe to assume both a composite 
bow of wood and horn and insects in Ithaca which might have eaten it. G. M. 
Calhoun corrects three restorations in the Lex Sacva Cyrenaica. L. A. MacKay 
proposes in Cic. Phil. 2. gt ut propter metum eius omnino nomen proximum dictators tolleves 
and explains the corruption on the basis of a 15/16-letter line. 


Eranos. XXXI. 1933, Fasc. 1-2. 

I. During, Pindartica. Discusses reading and interpretation of thirty-four passages 
of Pindar. Generally defends the tradition, of which he regards, with Turyns, B as 
the best representative, but in N III. 39 proposes ovédé iv wore, and N VIII. 38 
adeitv Kai (Sc. evxouar). He sees enallage in O VIII. 52, N II. 24, genitive absolute 
in O XIII. 13, I VIII. 11, tmesis in P 1V, 186, and comparing Eur. Supp. 277 takes 
Soxios with dative in N III. 10; e¢ with pres. subj. cannot stand in I V. 12. 

H. Frisk discusses the etymology of drada@aXdos. The short a prevents connec- 
tion with ary, a- strengthening prefix, and -ados formative leave a word akin to 
the @apoos group, which has taken on a bad sense. 

T. Kleberg suggests that the part of the Campus Martius called Ciconiae nixae 
received its name from some work of art representing ‘ flying storks.’ 

H. Armini discusses a number of Latin inscriptions, chiefly sepulchral, including 
the epitaph of Aurelian bishop of Arles, discussed in Evanos XVII. 120, XXIX. 103, 
points out echoes of Roman poets in inscriptions, and argues that the Ava Pacis was 
popularly called Ava marmovea. 

Y. Hedlund rejects previous theories about the Mundus, and regards it as an 
ancient sacred grotto which was superseded before the time of the elder Cato by the 
Tarentum dedicated to Dis and Proserpine. 

D, Tabachovitz renders St. John viii. 37 ‘My word is not contained in you,’ that 
is ‘you do not comprehend my word.’ 


Fasc. 3-4. 

V. Swedwall discusses at length the constant use of érz recitative in Mark’s 
Gospel, while in parallel passages of Matthew and Luke it is generally omitted. It 
resembles the language of the papyri, often indicates the use of earlier documents, 
and makes it certain that the Gospel was composed in Greek. 

A. Nordh discusses the difficult problems of topography and the history of religion 
connected with Ficus Ruminalis and Diva Rumina. The fig-tree on the Palatine 
disappeared early: the fig-tree in the forum or comitium was carefully preserved. 
Rumina is an Etruscan deity superimposed on a primitive Latin cult, and associated 
with the Latin vumis under the influence of the Romulus legend. 

TD. Tabachovitz discusses some Greek expressions of the Byzantine age. ds ézi 
Geov or xvpiov means ‘God is my witness’; oéxperov (céxpyrov) means ‘a bishop’s 
council’; €x tTerpaévrov=éx terpamAévpov (rerpa+uentus); mapa piav=Kar’ idiay, 
seorsum. 

E. Svenberg discusses the reliefs on the plutei of Trajan in the Roman Forum. 


Hermes 69. Heft 1 (1934). 

A. Korte, Euripides’ Skyriey. Re-examines the plot of the play on the basis of 
a new ‘hypothesis’ in a papyrus (Riv. Fil. N.S. 11 (1933), p. 177 f.). O. Rieth, Uber 
das Telos dey Stother. Discusses the development of Stoicism in the period from 
Chrysippus to Poseidonius by consideration of the different connotations of ‘ Telos’ 
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at various stages. M. Gelzer, Dev Anfang vomischer Geschichtschrerbung. Argues — 
Polybius’ account of early Roman history is based on Fabius Pictor, who —— 
history, not mere annals. Examines the date and character of the annales : . 
Pontifex Maximus. P. Friedlander, IloAAa ra Sewvd. Discusses metrical an — 
getical problems of the famous chorus in Soph. Antigone. R. Harder, Nachtrag 1c 
zu Humanitas. Defends by discussion of concrete examples his interpretation : 
humanitas as understood during the last century of the Republic (Antike 5. 300 f.) 
against the criticisms of Pfeiffer (Studien der Bibliothek Warburg 22 (1931)). O. — 
bogen, Theophrast-Studien I: Zuv Analyse dev Historia Plantarum. . Prolegomena to a 
edition. Discusses various problems of text and interpretation in Bk I. : 

MiszELLEN: L, Deubner, Zum Panhymnus von Epidauras. Suggests and explains 
restoration evyod(a) in 1.5. J. E. Powell, Die Quelle des Ra bet Herodot. Compares 
H.’s account with XVIII-XIX Dyn. religious books; suggests that the story — 
from the Theban priests; shows that later writers who mention the — : 
depend more or less accurately on H. F. Pringsheim, Zu eine Berliner gras - - 
Papyvus-Urkunde. Discusses restoration of B.G.U.1187. W. Kranz, Vorso oo - ‘ 
Notes on Pherecydes, Heraclitus, Parmenides. W. Schwahn, Der Hauskauf tn : “ 
Argues that in the quotation from Theophrastus (Stob. Eccl. 4. 2. 20) the text s - 
read six, not sixty, as the number of days which must elapse before the purchase 
of house-property is completed. 


Heft 2. | . 

E. Wolff, Das geschichtliche Verstehen in Tacttus Germania. Proposes a ese 
to the problem of T.’s purpose in writing the Germania. E. Lobel, The Choliambi of 
Callimachus in P, Oxy. to11. A new text produced with help from P.S.J. x. 1094 
and ultra-violet light. EF. Zimmermann, Parthenios’ Brief an Gallus. Quotes and 
comments on the dedication to Gallus of P.’s Ilepi ‘Epwrixov TlaOnparev ; discusses 
its value for literary history. O. Regenbogen, Theophvast-Studten I: Zur Analyse der 
Historia Plantarum 2. Continues the subject begun in Heft 1 (see above, Heft 1). 

» oe . 

—“ sen : F. Hiller v. Gaertringen, Perserepigramme von der Athentschen A ome 
Suggests that the first on the stone refers to Salamis and restores accordingly ; 
the second to Marathon, a later substitution for an epigram in honour of Themis- 
tocles. P. Maas, Evinnae in Baucidem Nenia. A partially restored and emended text 
of P.S.J. ix. (1929) 137 f. with a facsimile drawing of part of the mage 
A. Wifstrand, Eine Versvegel fiiy die Anapdste dev griechischen Tvagodve. es wre. 
which is supported by copious citations, runs ‘ In Greek Tragedy and the later — 
the second or fourth biceps in kata péetpov constructed Anapaestic Dimeters pon e 
formed by the last syllable of a spondaic word or of a word a in : ama 
F. Jacoby, Die Schmeichelei des Kallikvates. Discusses the historica a a _ Pa 
the fragment of Euphantus quoted by Athenaeus 6. 59 (p. 251D). W. ol -- td 
aitolischen Soterien. Produces more evidence from Deiphi in support of his nay ~ 
Hermes 68 (1933) p. 440 f. F. Dornseiff, Platons Buch ‘Briefe.’ Argues t at ° 
thirteen letters must have been arranged and published as a vera a 
since this was done by Plato all are genuine. W. Kranz, gee II , he 
tinues the discussion of Pythagoras’ teaching (see above, Heft t). W. Kroll, - s 
und Demokritos. Discusses relation of Bolos of Mende to Democritus; defends him 


against charges of plagiarism etc. from D. 


a Zur Niobe des Atschylos. Discusses and interprets the new frag- 
ment (cf. Gnomon 1933. 291); criticizes previous interpretations; assigns may ~ 
a single speech to Leto. Assigns to this play two fragments (Ox. a p. _ 
formerly given to Sophocles’ Tantalus. H. Oppermann, Zur Andna des Terenz, - 
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cusses in detail I. 3 to illustrate T.’s artistic relation to his Greek sources; examines 
the artistic structure of Menander’s play as revealed by T.’s imitation, and the 
relation between the two dramatists in general. H. Nesselhauf, Die diplomatischen 
Verhandlungen vor dem peloponnesischen Kniege. Examines Thuc.’s account of the 
diplomatic exchanges between Sparta and Athens, and explains the contradiction 
between the Spartan interpretation of the Megarian Decree and that of Pericles. 
W. H. Friedrich, Euripidetsches in der lateinischen Literatur. Shows that an excerpt in 
the Mythographus Vaticanus reveals the importance of the funeral games of Opheltes 
for the plot of E.’s Hypsipyle; assigns to E.’s Heracles a fragment quoted by Cic. de 
Ovat. 3, 102 and sometimes assigned to Ennius’ Telephus; shows that Seneca’s 
Heracles cannot be based on Euripides’; discusses relation of Seneca’s Phaedra to 
E.’s ‘ImxoAvros Kadvurropevos. L. Deubner, Die Tracht des rimischen Triumphator. 
Argues that the dress does not mean that the T. is Iuppiter; dress is in fact derived 
from the Etruscan royal costume. M. Fromhold-Treu, Die Telephos-Trilogie des 
Sophocles. Maintains that the TnAédeva of Sophocles mentioned in a fourth-century 
Attic inscription found in 1929 consisted of three tragedies (’AAedSar, Mvooi, A xarov 
ovAXoyos), and was not as formerly supposed a tetralogy including a TnAédos tipavvos 
and a TiAedhos carupixds. 

MiszeEL_ten: W. Peck, Zu den neuen Perserepigyrammen. Argues that both the 
epigrams refer to Marathon (see above, Heft 2). C. Wendal, Spane. Discusses 
fourteen points of etymological or textual interest arising chiefly from words cited by 
the lexicographers. B.A. van Proosdij, De morte Achact. Attacks Niese for toning 
down his account of the execution of Achaeus from Polyb. VIII. 23. C. M. Bowra, 
Timocveon’s oxdAcov on Themistocles. Revised text in the form of a oxdAcov of T.’s lines. 
O. Schroeder, ‘ Avchilochos’: * Tynnichos.’ Explains reason for calling on these two after 
an Olympic victory. 


Zeitschrift fir vergleichende Sprachforschung. 62. Band. 1./2. Heft. 


The greater part of the contents of this volume is the work of F. Specht, and 
considerable attention is paid in it to the classical languages. F. Hartmann in an 
article Zuv Frage dev Aspektbedeutung beim griechischen Futurum answers the contention 
of F. Blass put forward in Rheinisches Museum XLVII that the Greek future varied 
in meaning according as its formation was from a present or an aorist stem. 
Hartmann examines the supposed difference between ¢€€w and ox7ow and the question 
of differing future forms for middle and passive, illustrating his remarks by reference 
to Bronikovski’s Polish and Shebelev’s Russian translations of Thucydides I. He 
finds that in Attic differing future forms, when they occur, do not carry definite 
separate meanings, and that the same future form expresses both definite and con- 
tinuous future. H. Jacobsohn in an article Zum homerischen Eros 7 Eat’ Ex 7’ 
6vépnaev denies that this phrase is an instance of torepov mpdrepov. F. Specht in 
i. note on dae in £ 502 points out its close parallel with dbhat in a passage of the 
Rigveda, and in a note on xaAerrivs concludes that it is an adjectival abstract formed 
with an iy-suffix. E. Schwyzer tries to account for various forms taken in mediaeval 
and modern languages by the Hebrew-Greco-Latin form oaB Bara. He conjec- 
tures an early form with a nasal. In an article on Lat. uiscum und uivus J. Svennung 
attempts to construct a bridge between the meanings of the two words. F. Specht 
connects the phrase of Plautus inde ignem with an expression in the Rigveda. He 
also contributes a very long article on the history of verbs in -é in the various Indo- 
European languages. W. Wissman shows the identity of Old High German stemon 
and Mid. High German stemen. W. Krogmann would connect Germanic * duerga- 
with Gothic dvauhsnés etc. rather than with Avestan drva-. J. Endzelin offers an 
explanation of the sound changes which have produced the forms, Lettish nat, 
Lithuanian 2dkit, Gothic neh. F. Specht has a short note on Slavonic sréda. 
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